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Cuartrn VII, 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 
| Tue flags and the thick green rushes make way for the little boat; 
) on either side they part, and through them and over them she slides, 
| smooth and slow, to shore. 
© “What have you done with my cockatoo?” cries Lenore, putting 
Fone little high-heeled shoe on, the prow and springing lightly to my 
' side. “Have you mislaid him on the way, or has a lily white duck 
F come and gobbled him up ?” 

“Neither,” reply I, rather morose at having been defrauded of my 
water-party, “he is up in the wood picking sticks; he has been 
gathering you a nosegay as big as a coachman’s on a drawing-room 
_ day, as we came along.” 

“T wish I could break him of that habit,” cries Lenore, petulantly ; 
» “it is a bore having to carry them, and a still greater bore having to 
» say ‘Thank you’ for a great posy of dandelions and buttercups.” 

“Poor West!’ says Le Mesurier, with a half contemptuous laugh ; 
“he shall vive them to me; J like dandelions.” 

“Qh, so do I,” replies Lenore, quickly. “I’m wild about flowers ; 
they are the only things that do not deceive us—as I once overheard 
a girl saying to her partner at a ball.” 

“We had better keep in sight of the boat,” I say, with my usual 
excellent common-sense, “or the Dinan gamins will be sure to 
steal it.” 

“Have you been here long enough,” asks Lenore, addressing Mr. 
Le Mesurier over the top of my head, “ to discover how cordially these 
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interesting natives hate us English ? Even abandoned infants of three 
and four throw stones and ugly words at us, only luckily one does 
not understand Breton Billingsgate. 

“ We spend a good deal of money in making ourselves hated in every 
quarter of the globe; it is a little way we have,” replies Le Mesurier, 
with languid interest, as he stalks along, a martyr to circumstances, 
with a great stone jug in one hand and a kettle in the other. 

“Tt is too hard upon us poor out-at-elbows English—you must 
know we are all out-at-elbows here,” continues Lenore—‘ wasting our 
substance in clothing these Bretons and giving them better food 
than their wretched galetée, and then getting pelted for our pains.” 

“ One always gets pelted, literally or metaphorically, when one tries 
to do one’s neighbours good,” replies Le Mesurier, misanthropically ; 
“better leave it alone.” 

We have turned off from the towing-path, and into the chestnut 
wood. There is no undergrowth, nor do the trees stand so close 
together but that there is pleasant space for walking shadily beneath 
them. A little way ahead of us we see a small grey smoke and little 
shoots of fire rising straight upwards through the windless air, and 
beside it, Frederic on his knees, with his cheeks puffed out, like a 
trumpet player or a wind-god’s, blowing the flame. 

“There’s devotion for you!” cries Le Mesurier, laughing, and 
indicating Mr. West with his kettle. “ Poor West! making himself 
into an improvised pair of bellows!” 

“Dame! as they say here, how ugly he is,” cries Lenore, bursting 
out laughing. 

“ What base ingratitude,” says Le Mesurier, casting up his eyes 
threatrically to the chestnut boughs; “a man ruins his trousers 
kneeling on damp grass, puts himself into a ridiculous attitude, 
and runs the the risk of getting congestion of the lungs for yon, 
and all you say is—what was it? did I hear aright ?—‘ Damn! how 
ugly he is.’” 

“T said French Dame, not English,” retorts Lenore, still laughing ; 
“there is a very great difference in force between the two.” 

“ Dame is about equivalent to our ‘ Lor,” I say, sententiously, 
“and I should imagine nearly as vulgar.” 

“One can use it with a pleasant arriere pensée of swearing, you 
know,” says my sister, “ without the wickedness.” 

“I think that will do now,” cries Frederic, looking up at us with 
bland triumph from his kneeling posture, his cheeks reddened with 
the exertion of inflating them, and his eyes watering from the smoke ; 
“the sticks were rather green.” 

“You looked an impersonation of Zephyr, as we came along,” 


answers Lenore, banteringly; “didn’t he? Didn’t we say so, Mr. Le 
Mesurier ?” 
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“We did, all of us; there was not a dissentient voice,” replies 
Le Mesurier, inattentively, fighting with an immense yawn, and his 
eyes fixed upon the stone jug. 

“Will you run and fill the kettle? Frederic must make a nice 
flat place for it to sit upon,” continues my sister; “ you know” (look- 
ing up at him with a sort of sleepy coquetry from under her eyes) 
“that it was only on the condition that you were useful that we 
allowed you to come at all.” 

It may be my imagination, but I cannot, help fancying that our 
new acquaintance elevates his eyebrows almost imperceptibly at this 
speech. 

Me I don’t think that Mr. Le Mesurier would have broken his heart if 
we had not let him come,” I say tartly, in irritated surprise at Lenore’s 
want of perception. So speaking I kneel down, and with a chafed 
spirit begin to unpack the basket and cut bread-and-butter. Lenore 
flings herself down on the grass, and lying all along among the wood- 
flowers, watches with a malicious smile Frederic, who has begun again 
to blow his flagging fire. The three English ladies on donkeys pass 
along the towing-path; they turn their blue-veiled heads towards 
our little encampment, and stare. The youth whose pleasing task 
it is to goad their jackasses into fitful and momentary gallops, 
stands stock still, with wide hungry eyes fastened on the bread and 
marmalade. 

“ Frederic has overblown himself,” says Lenore, laughing, “he has 
blown all his fire away. Mima, dear, you must go and pick up some 
more sticks for him.” 

I am preparing to rise and obey with my usual tame docility, when 
Mr. Le Mesurier, who has just returned with his full dripping kettle 
from the Rance, interposes : 

“ Miss Lenore—your name is Lenore, not Lenora, is not it ?—may 
I ask you one question ?” . 

“So as it is not how old I am, or whether my chignon is all my 
own hair,” replies Lenore, with a sort of uneasy smartness. 

“Tt is neither; I don’t want to know either,” he answers, gravely. 

“What is it, then ? Say on,” throwing her head back a little, to be 
able to get a good look at him. 

“Why do not you go and pick up sticks yourself, instead of sending 
your elder sister ?” 

“ Elder sister!” cry I, with a mirthless laugh. ‘“ Please don’t 
challenge respect for me on that head; I had rather be treated 
with contumely for evermore, than reverenced for such a triste 
superiority.” 

“T do not go myself,” replies Lenore, not listening to me, but still 
looking steadily up at him, “ because I make it a rule never to do 
anything for myself that I can get any one else to do for me.” 
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“Oh, indeed! Thanks,” turning away. 

“T set no manner of store by those little every-day virtues,” con- 
tinues Lenore, disdainfully thrusting out her red under-lip; “running 
on other people’s errands, carrying their parcels, ordering dinner 
sitting with your back to the horses—any one can do them; they 
are a great deal of trouble, and there is no credit to be got out of 
them.” 

“ Anybody cannot sit with their backs to the horses, for it makes 
some people sick,” replies Le Mesurier, laughing. 

He has thrown himself forward, full length on the ground, in one 
of those carelessly graceful attitudes that the British gentleman affects ; 
his hat is on the back of his head, and his feet are kicking about 
among the catchflys and ragged robins. 

“ Now, if it were some big thing,” continues my sister, flushing, as 
she, having raised herself from the grass, leans her back against a 
chestnut trunk, “I could do it—I know I could; that is, if I had the 
chance, and if there were plenty of people to look on.” 

“ And ery ‘ Hooray!’ like the little boys on Guy Faux day. Would 
you ladies mind my smoking one cigar ?” 

“T could have driven in the cart to the Place de la Revolution, 
like Madame Roland,” continues Lenore, beginning to march up and 
down, with her head up, and her hands behind her back; ‘ standing 
up all the way, in a white gown, with little red carnations on it, and 
my long black hair hanging down my back ; I could have smiled back 
at the yelling sans eulottes——” 

“Vm afraid you could not get guillotined nowadays if you were 
to be shot for it,’ returns he coolly, holding his cigar suspended 
between his fore and middle fingers; “it is next door to impossible 
to get hung.” ; 

“T could have stabbed Marat in his bath,” pursues Lenore, clench- 
ing her hand upon an imaginary knife. “ Yes, stabbed him as he sat 
there, unshorn, sick, with a dirty cloth about his head ” 

“Vm afraid if you stick Beales or Bradlaugh in their tubs, you 
will only get ten years for it, commuted to two, if you make love to 
the chaplain,” replies Le Mesurier, resolutely prosaic. 

“T could have r 

“You could have hammered Sisera’s temples to the floor or sawn off 
poor tipsy Holofernes’ head,’ interrupts Mr. Le Mesurier, rather 
impatiently cutting short my sister’s heroics. ‘I know what you 
are going to say; perhaps youcould; for my part, of all the characters 
known in history or fiction, I dislike those two strong-minded females 
about the most.” 

“T know exactly the kind of woman you like,” says Lenore, 
stopping suddenly in her tramp, tramp, and looking down with con- 
temptuous pink face on her prostrate and sprawling adversary. 
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“JT don’t well see how you can,” replies he, throwing away the 
end of his cigar, and burying one hand in the tawny beard. “ You 
have never seen my womankind; you have never seen me with any 
woman.” 

“T did not even know that you had any womankind,” she answers, 
a little inquisitively. 

He does not gratify her curiosity. “ What is exactly the kind of 
woman I like?” he asks, raising his cold quick eyes to hers. 

“ Amelia in ‘ Vanity Fair,’”’ she answers promptly, with a pretty 
air of triumph. 

“T knew you were going to say that,” he says calmly. 

“But it is true, is not it?” inquires she eagerly. 

“Not in the least ; you never made a worse hit in your life.” 

Sle was dollishly pretty; she cried on every possible occasion ; 
she allowed every body she came near to bully her; she had not two 
ideas in her head. With all these qualifications, how could she fail tu 
be charming ?” inquires my sister with withering sarcasm. 

“T like her better than Jael,” says Le Mesurier, doggedly. 

“So do I,” cry I, tired of keeping silence, and clattering the tea- 
cups. 

“What is your opinion, West ?” asks Le Mesurier, trying to extract 
the cork from the claret-jug with his fingers. ‘I say, is there a 
corkscrew anywhere about? Which is your beaw ideal of feminine 
excellence—Heber the Kenite’s amiable wife, or Amelia Osborne ?” 

“Frederic: has no beaw tdeal of feminine excellence,” answers 
Lenore for him, with an ironical smile; “he hardly knows a woman 
when he sees one; his bride is the Church. Let us come to tea; the 
steam is beginning to lift the kettle’s hat off at last.” 

As I have before remarked, the dinner hour at Mdlle. Leroux’s 
pension is six o'clock; so it is at the Hotel de la Poste; indeed, the 
great event of the day happens throughout Dinan at the same hour. 
‘lo avoid, therefore, losing our daily portion of ragged beef, raw 
artichokes, and tripe (as half-past five has already come chiming 
through the chestnut boughs from the town clock), we are compelled 
rather to hurry up the conclusion of our al fresco feast. We give the 
rest of our French roll-and-butter, and the remainder of our tea 
(which, thanks to the Rance and Frederic, has an agreeably mixed 
medicinal flavour of old iron, alluvial deposit, and smoke,) to the 
donkey-boy aforementioned, who, careless of his fair charges, and 
leaving them to the wild will of theie asses, has been haunting us as a 
young ; vulture haunts a battle-ficld. We stand on the flowered bank, 
prepared to re-embark. ‘The boat lies so still, so still on the windless 
tide, like a young child asleep in the sun ; near the other bank a man 
naked to the waist, and standing up to his middle in water, is pulling 

bundles of rotten ill-odorous flax out of the river. 
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“T shall take an oar going home,” says Lenore, with decision. “I 
can row.” 

‘Please don’t,” ery I nervously; “you know you always catch 
crabs, and the last time that we went out boating on the Seine, at 
Rouen, you caught such a big one that you tumbled backwards over 
the seat and all but upset us.” 

“The oars were too short,” she answers, looking displeased at this 
allusion ; “ it might have happened to any one.” 

“One crab will be fatal to us to-day,” says Le Mesurier laconically, 
as he stands holding the boat’s head steady for us to get in. 

“Tf people will make boats no wider than knife-blades or paper- 
cutters they cannot blame me if they upset,” returns she carelessly, 
giving him her hand and preparing to step in. To my surprise—| 
might almost say alaim—by the very hand she gives him he detains 
her. 

“Miss Lenore, if you get in will you promise to sit still ?” 

“T never promise,” she answers lightly, leaving her hand peaceably 
in his. ‘“ When I was a child I never would promise to be a good 
girl, because I knew I never should be.” 

“Tf you will not promise you really must not get in.” 

“ Must not !” cries she, giving her head an angry toss. “ Who says 
must not? Must not is an ugly word.” 

“ Not so ugly as must in a woman’s mouth,” getting rather angry 
too. ‘ May I ask whose boat this is?” loftily. 

“T think you said M. Panache was the name of the fellow; but [ 
am not a good hand at French surnames.” 

“Tf it is M. Panache’s boat, what right or authority have you over 
it, may I ask?” 

“None whatever,” he answers quietly, “except possession, and that 
is nine points of the law.” 

* Did he lend it to you ? ” 

“On the other hand, did he lend it to you ?” 

“Mr. Le Mesurier, I’m not joking.” 

“ Miss Lenore, I’m not joking.” 

* What business can it be of yours?” 

“IT do not wish to see your sister drowned,” with an invidiously 
perceptible accent on the two words. 

“You do not care whether [ drown or not?” snatching away her 
hand, and flashing annihilating looks at him. They do not seem to 
do him much harm. 

“ We discussed that question fully before,” he answers, rather bored. 

“ Please promise, like a dear child,” cry I, coaxingly, from the 
bows, where I am seated uneasily under my yellow umbrella. 

“ Be rational,” says Le Mesurier, Icoking at her gravely, yet with a 
suspicion of laughter about the eyes. “I promised to row your sister 
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home ; is not it only natural and Christian that I should wish to spare 
her the abject terror she suffered this afternoon ?” 

“T will not promise,” says Lenore doggedly, and breathing hard. 
“T will not be dictated to by a stranger. I will walk home.” 

So saying, she turns sharply away, and begins to walk quickly 
down the glaring sun-baked towing path. 

“ Mr. Le Mesurier, Mr. Le Mesurier !” ery I, jumping up, and almost 
bringing on the catastrophe about which we have been squabbling ; 
“let her have her own way. She has never been thwarted in her life ; 
we have always let her have her own will from a child !” 

“For fear that she would break a blood-vessel if she: had not,” 
replies he smiling. “She told me so as we came along. Miss Lenore,” 
raising his voice a little, ‘“ Miss Lenore! we throw ourselves on your 
mercy.” 

“ Come back, come back,” ery I excitedly, shaking my umbrella ; 
“you will get & sunstroke !” 

But Lenore is too indignant to answer. 


Cuapter VIII. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS, 


Tum blandness born of after-dinnerhood is upon all Dinan; every- 
body is as suave as fed lions; a child might play with them. The 
moon js holding her great yellow candle above the town, and ugly 
black night skulks away in corners. On the other side of the Place 
St. Louis, the old priest is sitting at the bottom of his garden, read- 
ing his breviary by moonlight. His white house’s green shutters, 
that have been closed all day, to keep out the dust and glare, are just 
opened to let in the evening cool. The mysterious family in the 
large yellow house, a little lower down, who always go out driving in 
a ramshackle old close carriage, with all the windows up, about sun- 
down, are setting off on their nightly expedition. ‘The immense 
shadows of their horses are running up the face of the Pension 
Leroux : the heads and ears reach to the salon windows. Madame 
Lange, César and Péroline are out. They have gone fuire de la 
musique chez M. le Capitaine O’Flannigan—a broken-down Irish- 
man, who tells the credulous natives that he has been in the Guards, 
and who, with his numerous progeny, lives in the graceful retirement 
of an entresol in the Rue de Saint Malo. The Herricks are therefore 
in undisputed possession of the salon. The piano belongs to Madame 
Lange, and she mostly locks it when she goes out. She has forgotten 
to do so to-day, and Frederic is committing piracies upon it. Like 
most little men, with small puny voices, he is fond of ferociously war- 
like and rollicking Bacchanalian songs, on the same principle, I sup- 
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pose, which often induces a Hercules or a Samson to: express in 
music his wish to be a butterfly, 


“© In his love's bosom for to lie,” 


or a daisy, or a swallow. Frederic has just been giving faint utter- 
ance to heathenish berserl: sentiments, such as that to tight all day 
and drink ali night are the only occupations really worthy a Christian 
gentleman's attention ; and now, leaning forwards on the music-stool, 
and peering near-sightedly through his spectacles at the score, he is 
piping, 


‘Soho! Soho! said the bold Marco!” 


Mr. Le Mesurier —he is here too, it is a few days after the tea 
picnic—is leaning out of the window, smiling to himself and whistling 
inaudible accompaniments to the singer. He is not gigantic enough to 
wish to be a butterfly, and too big to insist upon being a buccaneer. 
So he does not sing at all. Jemima is smiling, too, and beating time 
with head and foot, as she knits. Lenore is not in the room at all; 
she is sitting on the front-door step, rather to the disgust of Stc- 
phanie, whose favourite seat it is, where she sits and chatters rough 
guttural Breton to her neighbours, in a clean stiff-winged cap, when 
her hard day’s work is done. Lenore is chatting to nobody: she is 
only staring at the moon. 

“Does your sister sing?” asked Le Mesurier, turning away from 
the window. 

“Yes; rather well—when she chooses,” replies Jemima, rythmically, 
still nodding time. 

“Would she sing now, if one asked her ?” 

“Probably not, but I can but try. Lenore! Lenore!” (going to 
the window and looking down). “Come in out of the damp, child ; 
you'll catch your death of co'd.” 

“Never did such a thing in my life, my dear.” 

“What are you doing ?” 

“Only baying at the moon, as Mademoiselle Leroux’s poodle did 
last night !” 

“Come up here and sing.” 

“ Could not think of superseding the present able performer.” 

“He has stopped,’ puts in Paul, leaning his arms on the sill, and 
craning his brown neck out. “He is exhausted. The bold Marco, 
takes a great deal out of a fellow, does not he, West ?” 

As he speaks he turns away again, laughing, and so laughing 
forgets the request, about which he had never been much in earnest. 
A quarter of an hour passes. Frederic is still singing; the billiard 
balls’ gentle click from the café next door mixes with his voice, 
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“Lenore! Lenore!” cries Jemima, rising, knitting in hand, and 
leaning a second time out of the wide casement— 


“QOnora! Onora! her mother is calling. 
She sits at the lattice and hears the dew falling, 
Drop after drop from the sycamores, laden 
With dew as with blossom, and calls home the maiden. 
Night cometh, Onora”— 


says Le Mesurier, spouting. 

“Onora, alias Miss Lenore, went down the place towards the fossé 
five minutes ago.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“ Alone.” 

“Tn that demi-toilette gawn ?” (with a horrified accent). 

“ Was it a demi-toilette gown ?” asks Paul, with the crass ignorance 
of man kind. 

“T mean without any shawl, or wrap, or cloak of any kind ? 

“She went just as she was when she was sitting on the aie 

“Let me run and bring her back,” cries West eagerly, j jumping up 
and snatching his hat, prepared to rush forth on his quest with 
devouter haste than ever Sir Galahad showed in the pursuit of the 
Holy Grail. 

“Oh, you know she never pays the slightest attention to you,” 
answers Jemima, a little impatiently, forgetting her politeness in agita- 
tion, “nor to me either, for the matter of that. Mr. Le Mesurier, I 
think she minds you more than most people, I don’t know why; 
would you mind trying to persuade her to come in out of the dew ?” 

“ Delighted!” says Le Mesurier, with a ready lie, walking towards 
the door ; “and if fair means fail, am I to employ foul ?” 

Lenore is not in the fossé, The grey towers of Duchesse Anne’s 
castle rise beside it like a faint dark dream ; black as Erebus, quiet as 
death, the tree boughs spread above him; beneath them, on a: black 
and silver path, he walks along—walks along slowly, enjoying his 
cigarette, and in no particular hurry to overtake his Holy Grail. On 
and on to the Place Du Guesclin, and there, a long way from him, he 
sees the white glimmer of a woman’s dress. He walks up to the 
glimmer: he has found his Holy Grail. 

“Your sister sent me toask you to come in out of the dew,” he says, 
rather stiffly, and delivering his message with the exactitude of a 
Homeric messenger. He has come up rather behind her ; she did not 
perceive his approach. 

“Tell my sister to mind her own business,” she cries, startled and 
angry. 

“T suppose she thinks that you are her own business,” he answers, 
coldly. 
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“At all events, I am not yours,” she says rudely, yet laughing. 
Without another word he turns to go. 

“Let her catch her death of cold! No great loss if she does!” he 
says to himself, beginning to light a second cigarette. He has not 
gone three yards when he hears a step behind him. A charming face, 
with little waves of moonlight rippling over it, smiles up at him. 

“Why are you going?” she asks, in a low voice, as if saying 
something she was half ashamed of. 

“T am not a spaniel, nor a Frederic West.” 

“T was rude, I suppose ” (hanging her head). 

No answer. 

“T often am, I fancy.” 

“ Very often” (emphatically). 

“It is my way.” 

“Tt is a very bad way.” 

“T do not think it is quite all my fault either,” she says, almost 
humbly ; “ it is partly ¢heirs—I mean Mima’s and Frederic’s, and my 
other sister’s. When I was a child, if I said anything rude they only 
laughed, and thought it clever. I wish they had not, now.” 

“So do I.” 

“It makes people hate one a good deal,” says the girl, naively. 
“This year we went to a ball that the 5th Dragoon Guards gave, and 
several of them did not ask me to dance once, because I had said 
things about them. I told one that he was like a pig set up on his 
hind legs ; so he was, but he never came near me all the evening in 
consequence.” 

“Poor fellow!” says Le Mesurier, laughing. “ You could hardly 
blame him.” 

“ You are not angry now——you are laughing !” cries Lenore joyously. 
“Tell me ”—coming confidentially close to him—*“ is the bold Marco 
still saying Soho ?” 

“ He was when I left.” 

“Do not let us go home, then; let us sit on this bench and talk.” 

So they sit on a bench with a back to it, in the deep shade cast by 
a double row of young lime trees. The heavy sweet lime flowers sway 
above their heads, sway so low as almost to touch their lips and cheeks. 
The lights from the café and the Hotel de la Poste opposite make 
little red reflections on their clothes and faces. Three Englishmen are 
coming back from fishing with rod and basket in their hands; two 
very tall Englishmen and a very little one. At something that the 
little one says they all laugh uproariously. It seems a sin to speak 
above one’s breath in this holy moonshine. Two Frenchmen and 
three women saunter by in the deep shade; it takes a little effort to 
count how many there are. Whether they are old or young, pretty 
or ugly, who but a bat can tell in this fragrant gloom ? 
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“What are you thinking of, Miss Lenore?” asks Paul presently, 
peering a little inquisitively into his companion’s face, as she gazes at 
the stars that are trembling like heavenly shining fruits between the 
dusk tree boughs. 

“T am thinking,” she answers, a little dreamily, “ of how the Rance 
is looking now, at this minute, down at Lehon, as it laps against those 
ivied steps where the monks used to Lathe.” 

“Shall I row you down there to see?” he asks, banteringly. She 
springs to her feet in a moment. 

“ Will you? Do you mean really?” she cries, eagerly. “Ah, 
no!” (her voice falling with a disappointed cadence). “ I see by your 
eyes that you did not mean it—that you were only tantalising me.” 

He feels her thin draperies wafted against his knees in the slow 
night-wind, as she stands before him; the breath of the lime flowers 
comes passing sweet to his nostrils. It is all but dark. 

“TI did not mean to tantalise you,” he answers, simply. “I will 
take you, and welcome, if you wish ; only what will your sister 
say ?” 

“She will say, ‘Lenore, are you mad? She always says that. 
Perhaps I am mad; I sometimes think so.” 

“ But what time of night is it, do you suppose? Is not it nearly . 
bedtime ?” he asks, taking out his watch, and trying to decipher the 
hour by the little crimson gleams from the café. 

“ Bedtime !” she cries, impatiently. “TI feel as if I shall like never 
to go to bed again as long as [ live. 


“~ What has night to do with sleep?’ ” 


“All right, then—come along,” says he recklessly, seeing that he 
is in for it, and that it is not his business to find his companion in 
prudish scruples, which do not seem inclined to occur to her. A 
quarter of an hour more, and no woman’s dress glimmers white from 
the shaded bench in the Place Du Guesclin ; it is glimmering, instead, 
in M. Panache’s little cock-boat on the broad bright Rance. Death’s 
lovely brother, Sleep, is ruling over everything ; even the river sleeps, 
and no passing breeze breaks its slumber. The moon comes up 
behind the chestnut woods, and the water lies smooth as glass; while 
the trees, and the tremulous grasses, and the great squadrons of broad 
ox-eyes—yellow sun-disks with white rays round them—live again 
in the black depths, where the moon also lies drowned, like a pale 
bright maiden. They are floating along so stilly, so stilly, on the 
opaline flood. The little boat hardly moves. Lenore is sitting in the 
stern. The red cloak Paul brought her is drooping from her shoulders ; 
pearly lights are playing about her hair and her grave fair face and 
her wonderful eyes. 


“Tf one were fond of her, one would be in the seventh heaven, I 
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suppose,” says Paul cynically to himself. But even though one is 

not fond of her—even though one disapproves of her—ever though 

she is not one’s style—yet flesh is weak, and blood is blood ; and in 

cool manhood, as in hot youth, blood still tingles, and pulses throb, 

with the seductive enervation of night, proximity, and great fairness. 
“Shall I sing ?” asks the girl, almost in a whisper— 





“*Sing! sing! what shall I sing ? 


The cat ran away with the pudding-bag string.’ 


* By all means, if you like.” 

“ What shall I sing, really ?—English, French, German, Italian 23 

“Whatever you please. The smallest contribution thankfully 
received.” 

She leans her round white elbow on her lap for a moment or two, 
and her head on her hand, in reflection ; then the pensive look fades 
out of her face, and a dare-devil smile flashes over it. 

“You are a civilian, are not you ?” she asks, abruptly. 

“Tam now. Why?” 

“You cannot take my song personally, that is all. Listen; Iam 
beginning.” 

This is Lenore’s song, as it rings gaily out over the dumb woods 
and waters. Most of you, my friends, know it well enough : 





* Oh que j'aime les militaires ! 

J’aime les militaires ; 
Jaime leur uniforme coquet, 
Leur moustache et leur plumet. 
Je sais ce que je voudrais. 

Je voudrais étre cantinicre. 
Avec eux toujours je serais, 
Et je les griserais. 

Prés Veux, vaillante et légere, 
Aux combats je m’élancerais” 





She breaks off abruptly. 

“ Do you like it ?” 

* Tmmensely.” 

“That means, not at all.” 

“Tt is a song that I was always particularly fond of, and I think 
the line in which you express your intention of making your friends 
drunk peculiarly happy,” he answers ironically. 

She looks down, half-ashamed. 

“The ideal woman would not have sung such a song, I suppose ?” 

** Probably not.” 

“Tell me,” she cries, impulsively, “is the ideal woman clothed with  * 
flesh ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 
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“Ts she some living, breathing woman, that you have in your mind’s 
eye?” 

He hesitates a little, and also reddens—unless the moon belies him 
—a very little. 

‘Since you ask me point-blank—well, she is.” 

The girl turns her fair head aside, and droops it over the stream, 
through which she draws her hand listlessly. 

“Tell me what she is like; I wish to know,” she says presently, 
very softly. 

Silence for a few minutes ; then Paul begins: 

“She is not at all clever—of the two, I think, she is rather dull. 
She does not say much, but she always thinks before she speaks.” 

‘“* What an intolerable prig she must be !” 

“She talks about things, not people. She is very loving ° 

“Pooh !” interrupts Lenore, contemptuously. “ What woman is 
not? Itis our besetting sin. What a list of attractions! But tell 
me—tell me, is she handsome—as handsome as—as—as I am?” she 
ends, laughing confusedly, and growing scarlet. 

The water falls drip, drip, in long lazy drops from the idle oars. 

“Are you handsome?” he asks, gravely—not with impertinence, 
but as though wishing for information—and so asking, looks at her 
long and steadily in the moonlight—a familiarity of which she cannot 
complain, as she has brought it on herself. “ Well, yes” (drawing his 
breath rather hard), “ I suppose you are.” 

She laughs again, but constrainedly. 

“But waiving the question of my beauty 
pretty ?” 

“T do not know,” he answered slowly. “Some one asked me that 
question the other day, and I said I did not know. I do not.” 

Lenore leans back in the stern with the rudder string in her hand. 

“Describe her to me. I will tell you in a moment whether she is 
or not.” 

He stares absently over her head, at the viaduct, striding gigantic 
across the valley—at the town, with its house roofs white as silver 
sheets in the moonshine. 

“She is small,” he begins slowly, “very small! not more than 
five foot one, and thin—rather ¢oo thin, perhaps,” his eyes resting 
as he speaks, for an instant, with reluctant admiration on the superbly 
developed figure of his v7is-d-v7s. “ Her eyes are .” he stops short 
in want of an epithet. 

“ Bright ?” suggests Lenore. 

“Bright! No!’ cries he, energetically repelling her suggestion 
with scorn. “TI hate your bright eyes. ‘They always look metallic ; 
hers look at you as if they were looking through a mist, and they 
have a dark shady line under them.” 





is she handsome-— 
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“ Belladonna!” suggests Lenore again, with supercilious brevity. 

“Some one said to me the other day that they were like the eyes of 
a shot partridge,” he continued, not heeding her; “so they are.” 

“ What a lackadaisical dying duck sort of idea!” 

“ She is pale—as pale as—as—as—a lily !” he continues, unable to 
find a new white simile. ‘That clear yet opaque look 

“ Like a hard-boiled egg,” interrupts Lenore scornfully. 

“Not in the least like a hard-boiled egg!” retorts he, nettled, and 
the river of his eloquence suddenly dried. 

“I do not know whether you are aware of it,” says the girl, with a 
heightened colour, “ but you have described a person in every respect 
the exact opposite of me.” 

He gives a half smile. 

“Have I? I apologize. I really was not aware of it. I only did as 
you bid me.” 

He pulls a few yards further on; no sound but the oars turning in 
the rowlocks—the plash, plash, of the smitten water. Lehon Abbey 
lifts roofless gables to the nightly sky, and Lehon Castle its round dim 
towers, whence never a knight will look again. The water fairies 
have been supping on the river to-night: they have left their rare 
white water-lily cups and broad green platters behind them. 

“Stop rowing,” cries Lenore imperiously, “I want to gather some 
of those lilies.” te 

He obeys. Motionless they lie among the great round leaves, and 
white chalices. She leans back over the stern, and pulls with her 
strong white hands at the tough long stalks. 

“ What will you do with them?” asks Le Mesurier, indolently, his 
unwilling eyes taking in the lazy grace of the half-recumbent form, 
of the large white outstretched arm, at which a happy moonbeam is 
catching ; “they have not at all a nice smell in water—faint and sickly 
—they will only die. 

No answer. 

“What do you want with them?” he asks, rising, he does not 
know why, and stepping over the little seat that intervenes between 
them. 

“You will see,” she answers briefly. 

They are so wet—so wet, as they lie in her lap. He watches her 
as she dries one dripping bud with her pocket-handkerchief, and then 
with quick deft fingers places it closed and sleepy in her hair. 

“Do you like it ?” she asks in a half whisper, raising her eyes to 
his, with a slow bright smile. 

How still it is! Not a sound; everything is asleep; only the 
wakeful moon sees his cold quick eyes flash. He would have laughed 
this morning if you had told him that Lenore Herrick could make his 
heart beat as it is beating now. 
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“What would you have me say?” he answers, in the same key 
in which she spoke, “If I did not like it, would you have me tell 
you so ?” 

“Te.” 

“T do like it,” he says, half angrily; “ you know I do; you knew 
I did before you asked me.” 

“Take it, then,” she says with a low laugh, holding it out to him. 
“ Keep it as a memento of the fast girl who would go out boating with 
you, against your will, at ten o'clock at night—of the girl who may be 
very good fun, if one goes in for that sort of thing, but ts not your 
style,” 

He reddens. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“You will not have it? Well, then, here it goes!” 

As she speaks she flings the blossom away, far out into the river. It 
falls with a little flop, and a little gleam of broken silver into the water, 
and so floats down to Dinan. 

“What do you mean ?” he cries, eagerly. “ How impatient you are ! 
I did want it; I held out my hand for it. I will have it yet!” 

So saying he snatches up one of the oars, and makes frantic lunges 
with it at the little valueless prize. It is exactly three inches too far 
off for him to reach. Paul’s arms are long, and he hates being beaten. 
Unmindful of the tittuppy nature of little cock-boats, he leans farther 
and farther over the side. It is almost within his reach—it is quite 
within his reach; he has got it—has he, though ? 

“Take care! take care!” cries Lenore, wildly; but it is too late. 
In another moment M. Panache’s boat is floating away, bottom upwards, 
after the water-lily, and two people are struggling and splashing in the 
moonlit Rance. 


Cuapter IX, 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Wuen Paul rises to the surface, sputtering and blowing unintentional 
bubbles, his first thought naturally is, “ Where is Lenore?” At about 
three yards’ distance from him he sees something white. He swims 
towards it, and catches at it; it is Lenore. Feeling his grasp, she flings 
out her two arms wildly, and clutches him spasmodically round the neck, 

“Loose me!” he cries, breathlessly, still sputtering. “ Lenore, 
Lenore! you will drown us both !” 

But Lenore is too much blinded and deafened by the water to pay 
any heed to his remonstrances. She only clasps him the more con- 
vulsively. With a strong effort he manages to unlock her arms, and 


grasping her firmly with one hand, with the other strikes out for 
shore. 
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Swimming in one’s clothes is never pleasant, but swimming in one’s 
clothes, with only one hand at one’s disposal—the other being occupied 
in supporting a perfectly helpless inert woman—is more unpleasant 
still. Happily it does not last long; the adventure is not of heroic 
dimensions. Not half a dozen yards from the fatal lilies the bulrushes 
have advanced their thick green standards, and where the bulrushes 
are water is shallow and footing easily gained. The flags and the 
rushes swish against his face and buffet it rudely as he scrambles 
through them, half dragging half carrying his companion through the 
deep river mud and the chilly midnight waters. Having deposited her 
in a limp bundle on the bank, he sits down beside her and pants. 
As for her, she is a little stunned by the shock of the plunging water; . 
that is all. She is not wont to faint, and has not fainted now. 
Presently she sits up, and, pushing her dripping hair out of her 
bewildered eyes, says gaspingly : 

“Don’t scold me; it was you that did it.” 

“T know it was,” he answers as distinctly as the chattering of his 
teeth will let him. 

“Well, you did not let me drown after all, you see,” she says, with 
‘a smile, that, though forlorn and drenched, is still half malicious. 

“Well, no; not this time.” 

They look at one another for a minute, then both burst into a simul- 
taneous fit of violent laughter. 

“What a ridiculous drowned rat you do look!” cries she politely. 

“The same to you,’ he answers grimly, as he sits dripping dismally 
on the dry June grass. 

“What have you done with your hat?” 

“The same as you have done with yours, I fancy.” 

“ And Mima’s Connemara cloak ?” 

“Half way back to Connemara by now. 

“T have lost one of my shoes,” says the girl, half crying, “and the 
other is full of mud.” 

She looks up at him piteously, as innocently as a baby might do. 
The Rance has washed all the coquetry out of her eyes, on whose 
long lashes the river drops are hanging. . 

“How shall I ever get home? I shall have to hop all the ¢ 
way.” 

“ Perhaps I might carry you,” he says, not unkindly, leaning forwards 
to examine the unlucky shoe; while his nose and his beard and his 
short hair water the buttercups and refresh them. 

“Carry me!” she cries, derisively. “ Why, I weigh nine stone eight! 
I might as well talk of carrying you !” 

He is not particularly anxious to carry her, and does not repeat his 
offer. 

“ How cold Tam!” she says, shuddering. “ How it runs down one’s 
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pack, does not it? I wish one’s clothes would not stick to one like 
court-plaister. I am sure it will be the death of me.” 

“ By-the-bye,” cries he, a brilliant idea striking him, and beginning 
to search frantically in his coat-pockets (we, in Dinan, never dress 
for dinner, therefore he is still in his shooting-jacket,) “if it is not 
gone—no, thank God! here it is !’—drawing out a little silver flask— 
“take a pull at it, it will keep the life in you.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Brandy.” 

“Will it make me drunk?” she asks, gravely, holding it in her 
hand, and trembling all over like a smooth-haired terrier cn a frosty 
_, day. 

He laughs. “No such luck. It would be the best thing that could 
possibly happen to you, if it did; but it will not, I am afraid. Go on.” 

She obeys, and drinks. It burns her throat, but her teeth become 
a shade less vocal. He follows her example; and then, jumping to 
his feet, gives himself a prodigious shake, like a Newfoundland who 
has just deposited the recovered stick at his master’s feet. 

“Come on,” he says; “we had better be getting home as quick as 
we can. Let us pray that we may meet no one! I feel uncommonly 
small, do not you ?” 

“Uncommonly!” replies Lenore, with assenting emphasis. 

“Give me your hand, and let me help you up.” 

She does as he bids her, and as she rises to her feet a fresh deluge 
rustles, drips, pours down from her. 

“How heavy water is!” she says, staggering. “I have half the 
Rance about me. I feel like the woman who was killed by the weight 
of her jewels.” 

“Stay; let me wring out your clothes a little for you.” 

He kneels before her on the grass, and with both hands twists and 
strains, and wrings her thin flabby gown and her soaked petticoats, as 
a laundress might. 

“There, is that better ?” 

“Yes, thanks. I think so—a little,” replies she, doubtfully. 

“Come on, then,’—employing the invariable phrase with which a 
Briton embarks upon any undertaking, from a walk with his sweet- 
heart upwards to a Balaklava charge. Without more speech they begin 
to tramp along the towing-path, leaving behind them a track as of a 
thunder shower or a leaky water-cart. On to the landing stage, up 
the steep steps to the highway. At the corner of the silent shining 
road a great rock abutting casts a sharp black shadow; and out of 
this shadow, and into the light come two people, running in disorderly 
haste. 

“Your sister and West to the rescue,” says Le Mesurier, speaking 
for the first time since they set off homewards. 

VOL, XXXII. c 
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“My long lost Frederic!” says Lenore, with grim merriment; 
“flying to the river-side to poke about for my dead body with drags 
and a boat-hook. How I wish we could avoid them! How small and 
thin, and drowned I feel !” 

“Lenore, is that you? where have you been? how wet you are! 
what has happened ?” cries Jemima, incoherently, scorning punctua- 
tion, and precipitating herself upon her sister. 

“ Jemima, my sin has found me out,” replies Lenore, solemnly. “T 
made Mr. Le Mesurier take me out on the water ; and in order to pay 
off all old scores, he upset me.” 

“ And himself into the bargain,” says Le Mesurier, laughing. 

“ Jemima, your Connemara cloak is just about arriving at St. Malo; 
so is my hat, so is Mr. Le Mesurier’s.” 

“And you are not hurt, only drenched ?” cries West, tremulously ; 
and, forgetting his shyness, lays an audacious hand upon one of the 
shoulders that are glimmering, so wet and shining, through her trans- 
parent gown. 

“Not hurt, only drenched,” she echoes, laughing cheerily, and 
eluding him, while her face smiles out, pale and pretty and altered, 
from the thick frame of heavy damp hair that cleaves so closely and 
lovingly to cheeks and throat. “See, Jemima!” exhibiting a small 
muddy foot, “my right shoe has gone the way of all shoes.” 

* * * * * * * 

“A very blessed upset!” says Paul to himself, half an hour later, 
oracularly shaking his head, as he scrambles into dry clothes at the 
Hotel de la Poste. “She was doing her best to make a fool of me, 
and she had all but succeeded.” 


CuapTer X. 
WHAT ,THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


A werk has gone by. Lenore’s teeth no longer chatter. She is 
quite dry again, and has bought a new hat seven times more coquet- 
tish than the drowned one. She keeps, however, a tender memento 
of her adventure with Paul in the shape of a sore throat and trifling 
cough, which not even the unwonted dose of cognac has kept off. 
Breakfast at the Hotel de la Poste is over. The twenty or thirty 
commercial travellers and clerks, who, according to the wont of French 
hotels, share that feast with the visitors and tourists, have disappeared 
again into private life. Paul is sitting in the little dark salon, writ- 
ing a letter to his sister, with a sputtering pen. Paul’s caligraphy is 
rather like that of John Bell, of the Chancery Bar, who wrote three 
several hands: one that no one but himself could read, one that his 
clerk could read and he could not, and one that nobody could read. 
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Paul is just staring hard at his production, and wondering what on 
earth was the mystic remark that he had made at the top of the 
second page—searching his mind for the history of the past week, in - 
order to be able to give a guess as to what it was likely to have been, 
when the door opens, and admits Mr. West. 

‘Le Mesurier !” 

“Well!” (not looking up). 

West enters, and walks over to the window. 

“Well!” says Paul, again, abandoning the idea of reading over his 
letter, and beginning to fold it. 

West advances to the table, and lays a small tremulous hand on his 
friend’s broad shoulder.” 

‘Le Mesurier, I—I—have a favour to ask of you.” 

“My dear fellow, do not say that it is to lend you five pounds,” 
cries Le Mesurier, in affected alarm. “I have had severe losses myself 
lately ; I have a heavy engagement to meet to-morrow 4 

“Oh, pooh! it is not that, of course; but—but—I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Say on.” 

“Not here” (glancing round uneasily); “we might be overheard.” 

“By whom? The noble srmy of shopboys dispersed itself half an 
hour ago, and the landlord informed me yesterday that the only 
English words he knew were, ‘ Sneep, snap, snorum, a cockolorum !’” 

“Would you mind coming outside for a moment ?” says Frederic, 
pertinaciously. 

“Allright. Give us a light!” 

He leisurely folds and directs his letter, and then takes out and 
lights a cigar, whilst West stands beside him, shifting feverishly from 
leg to leg, and rolling up his dumpling hat into a hundred weird 
shapes. They emerge from the hotel door; the voiture is just start- 
ing for Caulnes, drawn by a pony and a huge white horse, both in 
the worst possible spirits. A man, all clad in white flannel, is step- 
ping into the interior; a fat priest, with his limp cassock clinging 
about his legs, climbing up into the dusty banquette ; the blue-bloused 
driver mending a rift in the rotten rope harness; and over all, the 
broad sun laughing down, and the lime flowers from the Place Du 
Guesclin shaking out their lovely scent on the morning air. The two 
men cross the street, enter the place, and sit down on a bench—the 
very one on which Paul and Lenore sat in the dark, a week ago. 

“Well!” says Le Mesurier expectantly, after they have sat three 
minutes without speaking. 

“Tam going home—to England,” says Frederic abruptly. 

“Have you brought me out here to tell me that?” asks Paul, 
banteringly. 

Silence ! 

c2 
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“So you are going home, are you, eh?” pursues Paul, carelessly. 
“So will I, I think. Let us toss who shall pay—heads or tails,” throw- 
ing up a napoleon into the air and catching it. 

But Frederic’s thoughts are far enough away from heads or tails, 
The diligence is just moving off. “ Allez! Allez!” cries the driver, 
flicking with his long whip the old white horse’s sharp back. The 
bells give a cracked jingle; off they go! 

“T am naturally particularly loth to leave this place just now,” says 
West, his spectacles mournfully fixed on the lessening vehicle. 

“Are you?” says Le Mesurier, staring at him obtusely. “ Why ? 
and why naturally ?” 

Frederic pulls a delicate lime leaf that is fluttering just above his 
nose, and tears it into thin green strips. 

“T thought,” he says, blushing and stammering, “ that you must 
have seen that there was—was something between me, and—and— 
and—Miss Lenore.” 

Paul shakes his head. “Indeed I cannot say that I ever noticed 
anything of the kind,” he answers bluntly, feeling rather angry, he 
cannot imagine why. 

“ Did not you ?” (pushing his spectacles down on the bridge of his 
nose, and gazing over them with meek surprise at his friend,) “I 
fancied that my attachment—my—my devotion—must have been patent 
to the most superficial observer.” 

“ My dear fellow, of course they were,” says Paul laughing, not ill- 
naturedly. “ But you said something between you and Miss Lenore. 
Now the word between implies that there are two to the bargain.” 

“And you think that there is only one to this bargain,” says 
Frederic despondently, looking down, while the blush fades out of his 
face, and the gay motes run up and down about his hair. 

“Good Lord, West!” a little impatiently, “how can I tell? Does 
the girl confide in me, do you suppose ?” 

“No doubt you think,” says Frederic, turning towards his com- 
panion again, while his sensitive mouth twitches painfully, “that I 
am not the sort of man to take a handsome spirited girl’s fancy ?” 

“ How can I tell ?” repeats Le Mesurier, embarrassed by the exactitude 
with which his friend has hit his thought. 


“ «Different men are of different opinions; 
Some like apples, some like inions—’ 


and I daresay women are the same.” 

How drowsily the bees are humming high up among the faint 
thick blooms! It is enough to send one to sleep. 

“ After all,” says Frederic, brightening a little, under the influence 
of his companion’s homely saw, “I am not altogether sure that the 
mere fact of her treating me cavalierly—chafling me, calling me 
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names, and so forth, tells entirely against me. It is the way of some 
girls, I believe. Even if Lenore did like a fellow, she would die sooner 
than show it.” 

“ Would she ?” says Le Mesurier with a half absent smile, throwing 
his head back, and staring up into the flickering tremulous leafage 
above him, while his thoughts travel back over the past week, to the 
silver wash of a midnight stream—to a lady with pearly lights playing 
about her, holding out a water lily to him, and saying with a slow 
soft smile, “ Take it then.” He is woke out of his trance by two Breton 
housewives, chattering past in those shrill screechy voices that God has 
given to Frenchwomen alone, as they step out stoutly in their short 
heavy petticoats and trim black stuff stockings. 

“Now I have told you the state of things with me,” says Frederic 
with a nervous laugh, “ perhaps you can guess what is the favour I am 
going to ask of you ?” 

“T,” says Le Mesurier, giving a great start, and looking thoroughly 
puzzled. 

“Guess.” 

“Not I. Perhaps,” with a brilliant flash of intuition, “it is to ask 
me to be best man: only that is no great favour, and it is rather 
premature, is not it ?” 

Frederic jumps up suddenly. 

“Tf you are going to make a jest” he says, with a hurt intonation. 

“ My good fellow,” cries Paul, energetically, laying his hand upom 
his shoulder, “I give you my word of honour that I know no more 
than the dead what you are driving at. I never was good at guessing. 
I never found out a riddle in all my life. I give it up.” 

West looks at him distrustfully, but seeing no mirth, only boundless 
bewilderment, in his friend’s ugly face, he continues, speaking with 
difficulty, looking down and kicking about some stray cherrystones 
that a former occupant of the bench has left strewn on the ground : 

“T do not know why it is, I am sure—cannot make out—but you 
have certainly more influence with Miss Lenore than any one else has.” 

“ Have I?” says Paul shortly, turning away his head. 

“ She will do for you what she will not do for either her sister, or me.” 

“Will she?” still more shortly, while a slight flattered flush rises 
to his forehead. “I really have not discovered it.” 

“ And such being the case,” continues West, with increasing hesitation, 
stammering, floundering, and reddening ever more and more, “I 
thought that perhaps you might” 

“T might what?” asks Paul, still staring stupidly at his friend. 

“T thought,” says West, plunging desperately in medias res, seeing 
that he is not likely to get much help from his companion’s intelligence, 
“that you might perhaps—say something about me to her—sound 
her feelings with regard to me, to a certain extent.” 
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“JT!!!” says Paul, turning sharp round; the mystified expression 
of his face giving place to one of enormousastonishment. “I! my dear 
West? Are you quite cracked ?” 

“She would at all events give you a hearing,” says Frederic, down- 
cast but pertinacious. 

“Would she?” cries the other, laughing violently. “I very much 
doubt it. She would be more likely to bang the door in my face and 
tear out my few remaining hairs, and quite right too.” 

“Perhaps it is because you saved her life,” pursues West ruefully, 
keeping on his own tack. 

“Saved her life!” breaks in Paul, now really angry. ‘“ My good 
fellow, for God’s sake, do not talk like a fool, whatever you do! To 
upset a woman into a ditch and then pull her out, can hardly be 
termed ‘ saving her life,’ even in these days, when every little thing is 
called by some big name.” 

Silence; the little yellow lights glancing and flashing up and down 
about their hats and coats. 

“ West,’ says Paul abruptly, rising from his seat, thrusting his 
hands down to the very bottom of his pockets, in his favourite attitude, 
and looking fulland keenly into his companion’s downcast face, “suppose 
you got Miss Lenore, what on earth would you do with her ?” 

“Do with her?” repeats West, staring. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“Can you fancy that girl a parson’s wife ?” says Le Mesurier, begin- 
ning to laugh, while with inner vision he sees again that dare-devil 
smile, those lovely half-lowered eyes, that had kindled such unwilling 
fire in his own cold veins. ‘ Do not be angry with me, West; I 
could not stop laughing now if you were to kill me. I think I see 
her holding forth at a mothers’ meeting, or teaching at a Sunday- 
school! Poor little wretches! would not she cuff them !” 

“She is so young,” says Frederic, deprecatingly. ‘I should hope 
that one might be able to mould her——” 

“ Mould her!” echoes Paul, derisively. ‘“ My dear boy, it would 
take you all your time. She would comb your hair with a three- 
legged stool.” 

A pause. 

“JT am to understand, then,” says Frederic, trying to speak stifily, 
but with a suspicion of tears in his voice, “that you decline to help 
me ?” 

“Decline to propose to Miss Lenore for you? I do, distinctly,” 
replies Paul, stoutly. 

“ Perhaps,’ says Frederic, with the easy baseless jealousy of un- 
lucky love, “you would have no such objection to speak to her on 
your own account ?” 

A dark unbecoming flush rushes over Le Mesurier’s face. 

“TI!” he says, angrily. ‘“ What are you talking about, West? 
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Must everybody be in love with her because you are? Did not I 
tell you, the very first day I saw her—the day that she took it into 
her head to play that unaccountable prank—very bad form it was too 
—that she was not my style? No more she is. I must say that she 
improves upon acquaintance ; but no, no—not my line at all.” 

Frederic sits down upon the bench again, in a stooped shapeless 
attitude of utter despondency. 

“Why cannot you ask her yourself?” inquires Le Mesurier, with a 
mixed feeling of compassion for the sufferer’s misery and raging 
contempt for his poverty of spirit. “If a thing is worth having, it is 
surely worth asking for.” 

“It would be no use,” replies West dejectedly ; “she would not 
listen to me—she never does ; she would only laugh, and turn every- 
thing I said into ridicule.” 

“ Why on earth do not you go in for the old one instead ?” asks 
Paul impatiently. “She would suit you down to the ground. She 
would listen to you fast enough, and she would not need any moulding.” 

“T dare say it would have been happier for me if I could have 
fancied her,” replies West, with the admirable conceit of man, in 
whose vocabulary “ask” and “have” are supposed to be interchange- 
able terms. “She is a dear good girl, and really fond of parish 
work. But no, no” (with a heavy sigh), “¢haé is impossible now.” 

He covers his face with both hands, and relapses into silence. Paul 
eyes him doubtfully for a few minutes ; then, laying his hand on his 
shoulder, says, not unkindly : 

“Cheer up, old man! It isa long lane that has no turning. I 
would do anything in reason I could for you, for old acquaintance’ 
sake; but what you ask is no¢ in reason—come, now, is it?” 

“ Perhaps not” (in a stifled voice). 

“She would box my ears, or order me out of the house, as likely as 
not ; she is quite capable of either,” says Paul, trying to steel himself 
in his resolution in proportion as he finds it melting under the fire of 
his compassion. 

“No doubt—I ought not to have asked you,” West says, lifting his 
face from his hands, which fall nervelessly on his knees. ‘‘I should 
not have thought of doing so if I had not known what an opinion she 
had of you.” 

“Has she ?” says Paul, colouring again slightly, while a warm glow 
of self-satisfaction steals pleasantly over him. “But now, my dear 
fellow, do think what a fool I should look. How should I begin? 
How should I go on? How should I finish ?” 

“T would leave all that to you, of course.” 

“No, no,” says Le Mesurier, rising hastily; “upon my sow, I 
cannot; it is impossible. I have no opinion of go-betweens. Ask 
for yourself, and take your answer, whatever it is, like a man.” 
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Scott, considered as a Port. 





Tue convenience of mankind has given to the unbroken flow of time 
certain imaginary stoppages or halting-places, at which, though there 
is no real pause in that which tarries for no man, we take! breath, so 
to speak, and survey the last stage we have traversed. So we think 
and talk of days, weeks, months, and years ; and when our imagina- 
tion carfies us beyond our own narrow ken, we rise to the contempla- 
tion of what we call centuries. Ever and anon, the historical scholar, 
the man of science, or the amiable believer in the coming of a millen- 
nium, attempts to make a thousand years the unit of his calculation ; 
but the generality of people are unable to follow an appeal that has 
no reference to their own experience. A century is the limit of their 
notation. They can look back a hundred years—they can look for- 
ward a hundred years; but beyond that boundary there exists for 
them nothing but old Father Time and the double night of ages. 

Hence, when a man who, when living, filled the world with his 
reputation, would, had he still been amongst us in the flesh, have 
reached his hundredth year, the busy admirers of his genius seize 
upon the occasion to perpetuate his memory, and, availing themselves 
of the law of association, engage the interest of the world in the cele- 
bration of his first centenary, or hundredth birthday. It is a well- 
chosen time. Longevity is not usually one of the gifts of genius ; and 
it is probable that a sufficient number of years will have elapsed since 
his death for the voice of personal affection to} be stilled, for personal 
predilection or rancour to die out, and for excessive enthusiasm to be 
toned down. The judgment that will then be pronounced as to his 
faults and merits can scarcely perhaps be spoken of as the judgment 
of posterity; but it will, at any rate, be more mature than that of his 
contemporaries. It will be that of a generation swayed by other 
thoughts, other aims, other aspirations, than that in which the person 
thus honoured wrote, acted, or suffered; yet his ashes will still be 
almost warm, and the survivors can still think of him as a dear friend 
or loved relation. 

It is a hundred years since Scott first drew the breath of life, and 
thirty-nine since, after a literary career of almost unexampled success: 
and popularity, he died a broken-hearted man, ruined in mind and 
body by anxiety, worry, and debt; and it would indeed have been 
strange if our countrymen north of the Tweed had failed to celebrate 
the centenary of his birth in a manner somewhat worthy of the 
greatest genius—unless, indeed, Scotland lays its hand upon Byron— 
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that the Scottish race ever produced. Stranger still, however, would 
it have been had England not asked to have an equal share in the 
joyous ceremonies, since it was on both sides of the Border that his 
genius was swiftly recognised and amply rewarded. Pleasant, too, is it 
to know that our kinsmen beyond the Atlantic have considered them- 
selves no less interested in the event, and claimed to be present at a 
proud family gathering. We can only pray, that in all future honours 
paid to the children of genius produced by the fertile soil of this 
island, a tribute from America will be similarly forthcoming. 

It is only natural that, in expatiating on the abounding powers of 
Scott, most persons should dwell with the greatest complacency on 
his capacity as a novelist. There are two reasons why this should be 
so. It will be seen, presently, that we assign to him a very high 
rank as a poet; but it cannot be doubted that he occupies a more pro- 
minent place as a novelist among novelists, than as a poet among poets. 
In every department of literature, taste is more or less mutable, and 
must be especially so in such a department as that of novel-writing, 
which, in its present form, is of recent invention, and cannot possibly 
be permanent ; and, therefore, it would not surprise us to hear people 
expressing a preference for the romances of some later writer over 
those of Scott. But we entertain little doubt that when every 
quality had been considered which goes to make the novelist, Scott 
would have to be pronounced, at the very lowest estimate, primus 
inter pares, And it is supremacy in one particular thing which gives 
a man his status with the general public, who love to be saved from 
tiresome discrimination, and are not very particular as to what it is 
in which a man excels, provided he excels in it so as to come out 
before them clearly and unmistakably. And in the case of Scott, his 
excellence, his supremacy, lies in a branch of letters which happens at 
the present moment to be more popular than any other, and has 
unquestionably been such ever since Scott died. The present genera- 
tion has been brought up on novels and newspapers, and cares little 
or nothing for anything beyond them. Even had Scott occupied pre- 
cisely the same position among poets as he does among novelists, it is 
probable that, just now, the novelist would have killed the poet. How 
much more, then, was it to be expected that, his relative positions as 
novelist and as poet being what they are, his merits in the latter 
capacity would be largely overlooked! It is for these several reasons. 
that we are about to call attention to him considered as a poet; for, 
after all, it is in that character, and that character alone, that he can 
possibly hope to sail down the stream of time. That he will do so 
most gallantly, we entertain no doubt ; but his little bark will then be 
lightened of the cargo with which it is now encumbered. Novels 
have “a dying, dying sound.” They have the seeds of death in them, 
even the very best. Let no novelist exclaim, “ Non omnis moriar.” 
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It isa vain hope. A novel’s best success is its first success. With 
novels it is a case of “now or never.” Frappez vite, et frappez fort, 
is the advice which may be given to the writer of prose romances. 
Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, O popular story-teller; for the 
laurels of the far future are for broader brows than thine ! 

The opinion of contemporary reviewers upon poetry is invariably 
worthless, and has always been wrong. Neither they nor the public 
for a long time found out the merits of Wordsworth ; and though the 
public quickly discovered those of Scott and Byron, the reviewers for a 
long time held back, and only at length acquiesced in praising them from 
that habit of servility they acquire from their occupation. It isamusing 
to note how utterly incapable they all were of appreciating the new 
light which had burst upon the world when ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ was published; and it was only because the public dis- 
covered it without their direction that they stimulated themselves into 
offering a warmer welcome to his succeeding poems. The success of 
the latter was evidently always a puzzle to them; and they found it 
the most natural thing in the world when Byron shot up into the 
sky, and paled the light of all other luminaries, that Scott should lay 
aside the lyre, and betake himself to the manufacture of novels. To 
this day his doing so is spoken of by the successors of these gentlemen 
as a most fortunate circumstance; and because he did so, and did it 
with the very smallest display of amour-propre ever witnessed in a 
member of the genus irritabile, they are content to speak of him as 
merely a spirited versifier, and of his poetry as possessing certainly 
superficial virtues, but nothing more. Nothing could better illustrate 
the shallowness of these hebdomadal chatterers. In order to under- 
stand what it was that drove Scott to write poems and then drove 
him to give up writing them, one must sound somewhat deeper than 
the length of their plummets enable them to go. Scott is a remark- 
able example of the profound French saying that few persons have 
Tesprit de leur caractere, and fewer still le caractvre de lewr esprit. 
Scott's genius was essentially romantic and poetical; Scott’s cha- 
racter was essentially practical and prosaic. It has been said of him, 
with truth, that on the speculative side he was not so properly weak 
as entirely defective. Though, as he himself tells us, a delicate lad 
until he attained the age of fifteen, he was afterwards blessed with a 
robust constitution ; and along with it went an inextinguishable stock 
of common-sense, and of that worldly wisdom which nearly always 
betrays itself in moderation. Scott never failed in moderation. He 
tried to manage his life, his powers, his genins, as a man of business 
manages his capital, his stock-in-trade, his profits. He was as careful 
not to make enemies as though he were a retail shopkeeper, and was as 
anxious that the public should buy his verses as is a grocer that they 
should purchase his sugar. Approaching the world in this spirit, he 
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soon acquired the conviction that he must not have an opinion of his 
own upon the subject, or, if he had, that he must never allow it to 
override theirs. He regarded himself as a seller of wares, and the 
public as a body who had a perfect right to decide what sort of wares 
they wanted. Had ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ not instantly 
succeeded, Scott had quite suflicient control over himself never to 
publish, perhaps never to write, another poem; and he would certainly 
never have written another in the style that had failed. When 
Jeffrey, Erskine, and others begged him to write more classically, he 
turned a deaf ear to their solicitations, and very luckily. But why 
was he deaf? Because the immense sale of his poetry proved that 
the public, that infinitely sounder judge, advised him to do nothing of 
the kind. Had the public wished him to write more classically, he 
would at once have endeavoured todo so. Weare not throwing this in 
his teeth ; we are not even blaming him for it. We are only explain- 
ing his conduct and career. Nodoubt the man seems morally greater, 
as long as there are no money-claims upon him, who sings his own 
song careless whether supper follows or not, to the man who moulds his 
singing, or is prepared to mould his singing, according to the amount 
of supper he will get; and Seott must bear the disadvantage of such 
a comparison. But the moment arrived when the counter-advantages 
of such a character were displayed to the full. He began his career 
by saying that he “must make an honourable provision against the 
various contingencies of life;’ and how he ended it the whole world 
knows. Doubtless his too keen appreciation of the material ad- 
vantages of money led him to his ruin; but, whilst the mere man 
of genius would have flung the weight of his disasters (though it 
should be remembered also that the mere man of genius would not 
have provoked them) upon other folks’ shoulders, he killed himself in 
one of the most gallant attempts on record to keep his fame as an 
honest man free from stain. It was his character that enabled him 
to do that when, poor fellow, his genius had nearly abandoned him. 
It was therefore no mere modesty that made him desist from 
writing poetry as soon as Byron eclipsed him. He was forty-three ; 
he had done all the good work he could do in that line ; and as others 
were plainly of that opinion, his character, his overpowering regard 
for practical success, his shrewdness, seconded his disposition to hang 
the lyre on the wall, and to seek with some other instrument to retain 
the ear and secure the gratitude of his dear patron, the public at 
large. And thus it came about that, despite the immense popularity 
three at least of his poems enjoyed at the time of their appearance, 
the general impression remaining of them was that they were no 
great things after all. The world always accepts a man’s outward 
estimate of himself, if it is a very moderate one ; and Scott, backed by 
the professional reviewers, seemed to lay no great stress upon himself 
as a poet. Accordingly, though, as we firmly believe, the general 
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opinion of Scott’s poetry is pretty much what it was when it first 
appeared, this is silent opinion, and utterly at issue now as then with 
that reviewing opinion which has so many small facilities for making 
itself heard. Itis to giving voice to what we firmly believe to be that 
larger and sounder opinion that the rest of this paper will be devoted. 

We have said that Scott was implored by several professional 
reviewers, some of whom were his own friends, to give an entirely new 
air and style to his poetry; and his reply to their request furnishes 
us with the best proof that if ever, as far as genius as apart from 
character is concerned, there was a born poet, it was Scott, and also 
with a clear key to the bent of his poetical faculty. We have only to 
turn to the introduction to Canto ILI. of ‘Marmion’ to find his answer, 
which assumes the form of a poetical epistle to William Erskine. 
Erskine had been urging the old appeal, which Scott sets forth at 


length, and then responds to in lines of which we can quote but the 
commencement and the close; 


“ But say, my Erskine, hast thou weighed 

That secret power by all obeyed ? 

* * * * 
Howe’er derived, its force confest 
Rules with despotic sway the breast, 
And drags us on by viewless chain, 
While taste and reason plead in vain. 

* SS * * 

Thus while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charmed me as a child, 
Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time; 
And feelings, roused in life’s first day, 
Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 
Though no broad river swept along, 
To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 
Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd’s reed ; 
Yet was poetic impulse given, 
By the green hill, and dear blue heaven. 


For me, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet’s well-conned task ? 
Nay, Erskine, nay! On the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-bell flourish still ; 
Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 
But freely let the woodbine twine, 
And leave untrimmed the eglantine. 
Nay, my friend, nay! Since oft thy praise 
Hath given fresh vigour to my lays; 
Since oft thy judgment would refine 
My flattened thought, or cumbrous line ; 
Still kind, as is thy wont, attend, 
And in the minstrel spare the friend. 
Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 
Flow forth, flow unrestrained, my tale !” 
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This is Scott's defence of his poetry ; and were any defence needed, 
it would be ample and conclusive. All defence of it, however, is 
superfluous ; it requires no more advocacy than the sunshine. It 
asks for no critical cant to interpret and commend it to the public ; 
it has no inner meanings to be wrangled about by the esoteric and 
affected few, but, like the open countenance of an honest man, bears 
its signification and drift in every line. It scorns to be obscure. It 
is as full, and free, and direct as the breath of the air from the 
mountains, as pellucid as the waters of Loch Lomond, as true in its 
bound and unfaltering in its pace as the stag that “deep his midnight 
lair had made in lone Glenartney’s hazel shade.” It is the poetry of 
health, and action, and manliness ; it is not “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” It has the native hue of resolution. It never smells 
of the midnight lamp, but is drenched with the dews of the morning, 
glimmers with the sheen of summer noon, is suffused with the dying 
glow of the tender gloaming, and has the scent in it of virgin honey, 

_and all the fragrance of hillside heather. One rushes away from the 
close and musty atmosphere of our contemporaneous verse, wrung by 
invalids who sit with their feet on the hearthrug out of a coal-fire, or 
laboriously arrived at in the oppressive glare of colza or petroleum. 
Our modern poetry positively stinks of the study; and as one turns 
from it to the pages of Scott, our lungs expand under the action of 
abounding oxygen. Weareintheairagain. We are in the society of 
mountain, tower, and crag, and naked cliff, of the distant Cheviots blue, 
of Lochaber’s boundless range, Ben Nevis gray, and Garry’s lake. The 
fair round arms of dear delicious Ellen, not one whit too fair to worship, 
not one whit too divine to love, are rowing us over Loch Katrine’s 
burnished sheet of living gold. We are striding with Roderick Dhu 
over wildering path and precipice’s brow, where Vennachar flows in 
silver, and Benledi rises, ridge on ridge, scanning the windings of 
forth and frith, and watching Stirling’s turrets melt into the sky. 
Anon we are following the cross of fire, bending, like Malise, our breast 
against the steepy hill, or bursting down it like the torrent from its 
crest; bounding across the brook like the roebuck, and threading the 
brake like questing hound. Oh! the health, and the pleasure, and the 
manliness of it! And then, of a sudden, we hear a maiden singing: 


* Ave Maria! undefiled ! 
The flinty couch we now must share 
Shall seem with down of eider piled, 
If thy protection hover there. 
The murky cavern’s heavy air 
Shall breathe of balm, if thou has smiled ; 
Then, maiden! hear a maiden’s prayer; 
Mother! list a suppliant child! 
Ave Maria!” 
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And, for a moment, our eyes fill with tears, but tears of which the 
strongest man need not feel ashamed—not the maudlin tears of a 
weak sentimentality, but the homage of the brave to the tender, the 
pious, and the shrinking. Terror and pity, hearty laughter and 
revengeful defiance, love and hate, song and silence, court and camp, 
every passion, every mood, every circumstance, find their place in 
poems whose centre is the human heart, whose framework is the broad 
sphere of nature. And each effect in turn is produced by the simplest 
means. There is nothing tricky in Scott. He is too sincere, too 
manly, too full of his subject, to have recourse to mere literary dodges. 
He strikes out his picture in an instant and leaves it. No doubt, in the 
merely narrative parts—which are, so to speak, the links and setting 
of his, as indeed of all other poetry—he is careless, too careless ; but 
when the occasion calls for the rapid influx of poetic fire, how 
quickly he does his work, and yet how perfectly! When Constance, 
who has fallen from her vows, is immured alive, how fine is the 
impression conveyed by the following passage, which may be taken 
as a model of the art of instilling terror without obtruding upon the 
view the horrors which inspire it !— 


«A hundred winding steps convey 

That conclave to the upper day. 

But, ere they breathed the fresher air, 

They heard the shriekings of despair, 
And many a stifled groan: 

With speed their upward way they take, 

(Such speed as age and fear can make,) 

And crossed themselves for terror’s sake, 
As hurrying, tottering on: 

Even in the Vesper’s heavenly tone 

They seemed to hear a dying groan, 

And bade the passing knell to toll 

For welfare of a parting soul. 

Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, 

Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 

To Warkworth cell the echoes rolled, 

His beads the wakeful hermit told ; 

The Bamborough peasant raised his head. 

But slept ere half a prayer he said. 

So far was heard the mighty knell, 

The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 

Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 

Listed before, aside, behind, 

Then couched him down beside the hind, 

And quaked among the mountain fern, 

To hear that sound so dull and stern.” 


This is the poetry which certain criticasters of our day find only 
“spirited versifying.” Long residence within the sound of Bow Bells 
has disqualified them from understanding it, direct and transparent as 
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it is. Habit, cant, and what they hear said at the Universities, have 
led them to talk of Homer as one of the greatest of poets ; but they do 
not think so, or they would perforce think very differently of Scott. 
Scott is Homer's only successor; but as the likeness resides in 
essentials and not in accidentals, in the soul of his poetry and not in 
its clothes, these people have of course missed it. Jeffrey, who was a 
sorry critic after all, and never would have found out either Scott's or 
Byron’s excellences unless the public had made him, and did not even 
then find them out to the full, nevertheless knew enough about poetry 
not to miss the resemblance we allude to. “Of all the poetical 
battles,” he writes, “which have been fought, from the days of 
Homer, there is none comparable, for interest and animation, for 
breadth of drawing and magnificence of effect, with the battle-scene in 
Marmion... . There is a ‘flight of five or six hundred lines in which 
the writer never stoops his wing, nor wavers in his course, but carries 
the reader forward with a more rapid, sustained, and lofty movement, 
than any epic bard we can remember.” Indeed, it stands, and will 
probably for ever stand, unrivalled. For it is a very battle, as seen 
with the eye, not a mere imaginative reflex of it in the mind of a 
man who wants to write about a battle. When Mr. Tennyson, for 
instance, tries to describe fighting, he only reminds one of a girl trying 
to play cricket or to throw a ball. It is altogether out of his line. 
He cannot get up the pace. Between Scott’s descriptions of moving 
life and those of Mr. Tennyson there is all the difference that there is 
between a river and a canal. 

But the magnum opus of Scott is unquestionably not ‘ Marmion,’ 
not ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ not ‘ Rokeby,’ but ‘The Lady of 
the Lake. “La grande affaire,” says M. Taine, “ pour un artiste est de 
rencontrer des sujets qui conviennent 4 son talent.” Scott nearly always 
found that, but he found it in a singularly happy manner in ‘ The Lady 
of the Lake. Here there is an open field for the exercise of all the 
qualities of his genius—for his manliness, his love of nature, his passion 
for animals, his deep reverence for woman, his admiration of courage and 
adventure, his ardent and ever-recurring sympathy with the picturesque 
and the romantic. We know of no poem that opens so well as the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake.’ You are in the midst of the chase at once. In the first four 
lines you see the stag couched and slumbering in the fern; in the four 
next you hear the deep-mouthed bloodhound’s heavy bay, and the 
clanging hoof and horn; and in a moment more the antlered monarch 
of the waste is stretching forward free and far towards the wild heaths 
of Uam-Var. We follow him, without taking breath, till 


. Dashing down a darksome glen, 
Soon lost to hound and hunter’s ken, 
In the deep Trosach’s wildest nook 


His solitary refuge took. 
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Then, while close-couched, the thicket shed 
Cold dews and wild flowers on his head, 
He heard the baffled dogs in vain 

Run through the hollow pass amain, 
Chiding the rocks that yelled again.” 


All our sympathies are with the splendid fugitive, and we rejoice 
over his escape as though a human heart panted under his dappled 
hide. But the very instant we know he is safe our pity is asked and 
given to the matchless steed, the gallant gray, that, stumbling in the 
rugged dell, stretches his limbs to rise no more. 

As by the wand of an enchanter, a change comes over the spirit of 
the scene, and we are alone with nature and the huntsman, where 

“Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Is bathed in floods of living fire,” 

and are standing by the shores of Loch Katrine. As soon as the sense 
of utter loneliness has been produced, a little skiff, hitherto unseen, 
shoots from a bay in the lake, and we are introduced to Helen, 


“The guardian Naiad of the strand. 
* * * * 

And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of finer form or lovelier face. 
What though the sun, with ardent frown, 
Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown ? 
The sportive toil which, short and light, 
Had dyed her glowing hue so bright, 
Served too in hastier swell to show 
Short glimpses of a breast of snow. 
What though no rule of courtly grace 
To measured mood had trained her pace ? 
A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew; 
E’en the light harebell raised its head, 
Elastic, from her airy tread. 
What though upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue ? 
Those silver sounds, so soft, so clear, 
The listener held his breath to hear.” 


And such as Ellen is, when first she meets our view, such she remains 
to the close—a thing of earth and heaven, of lake and sky, insuperably 
real, yet inexpressibly winsome; and well might Scotland’s king, 
taking refuge incognito under her father’s rugged home, fall in love 
with the maiden that lulled him to slumber with that lovely lyrie— 
worth all the tricks and whimsical prettinesses, so much belauded, of 
our own day—beginning, 
“ Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 


Dream of battlefields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking. 
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In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing.” 


For in song as in narrative, in love as in battle, in notes of wail as in 
trump of victory, Scott remains ever the same—honest, unaffected, 
never casting about him for desperate machinery, or hiding poverty of 
thought and sentiment under tawdry and out-of-the-way phraseology. 

The entry of Roderick Dhr, in the next canto, is a fitting pendant 
to the first appearance of Helen. In the whole range of literature 
there is nothing so spirited as the “hoarse chorus” with which the 
hundred clansmen raise their voices in their chieftain’s praise, each 
bending to his oar as he sings. The interview which follows between 
him and Malcolm Graeme in the presence of Ellen and old Allan is a 
picture of rude manners that could not be surpassed; and the canto 
worthily ends with Malcolm refusing to gwe to Roderick Dhu even 
“the poor service of a boat,” his plunging in the flashing tide, and 
shouting from the moonlit dell across the lake to tell that he has 
landed in safety. 

The third canto is finer still, and is Scott’s masterpiece. Reading 
it, it is hard to say that he must not rank as a poet with Shakspeare 
and Byron. Certainly the latter is the only poet, besides Scott, that 
ever lived who could have written it. It has a lofty and sustained 


flight, that can be compared only with the eagle’s. As Malise appears 
with the “fatal symbol,” 


“The fisherman forsook the strand, 
The swarthy smith took dirk and brand. 
With changéd cheer, the mower blythe 
Left in the half-cut swathe the scythe; 
The herds without a keeper strayed, 
The plough was in mid-furrow staid; 
The fale’ner tossed his hawk away, 
The hunter left the stag at bay; 
Prompt at the signal of alarms, 
Each son of Alpine rushed to arms ; 
So swept the tumult and affray 
Along the margin of Achray.” 


We wonder what Erskine or Jeffrey could want more than this. It 
is the perfect blending of the romantic spirit with classical expression. 
Never were light and shade so wonderfully blended in verse as in what 
follows. The cross of fire carried by Malise finds Duncan dead, and 
the maidens singing the loveliest dirge that ever was composed : 


“ He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest ;” 


and the stripling Angus, the heir of Duncan’s linc, fastens on his 
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father’s dirk and broadsword. Passing Benledi, Malise comes to the 
Chapel of Saint Bride, whence Norman, heir of Armandare, is just 
issuing with his young wife on his arm: 


* And must the day, so blythe that rose, 
And promised rapture in the close, 
Before its setting hour divide 
The bridegroom from the plighted bride ? 
O fatal doom! it must! it must! 
Clan-Alpine’s cause, her chieftain’s trust, 
Her summons dread brook no delay ; 
Stretch to the race! Away! Away!” 


Norman feels 


“The stormy joy of mountaineers 
Ere yet they rush upon the spears ;” 


He clasps Mary to his breast, and then “like fire from flint he glanced 
away ;” and when alone on the mountain height, hurrying to the spot 
of martial gathering, he breaks out into the pathetic song: 


“The heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtain for my head, 
My lullaby the warder’s tread, 
Far, far, from love and thee, Mary !” 


It is with regret that we pause. The fourth canto and the sixth 
are not equal to the three we have already been hurriedly scanning ; 
but the fifth is almost more than a worthy companion to them. Where 
shall we look for a passage in the whole range of poetry that stirs our 
blood and quickens our pulse like that beginning 


*** Have, then, thy wish,’—he whistled shrill ? 
* * 


* * * 


Instant through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnet and spears and bended bows; 
On right, on left, above, below, 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe; 
From shingles gray their lances start, 
The bracken-bush sends forth the dart; 
The rushes and the willow-wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior armed for strife.” 


And their sudden disappearance is more wonderfully described even 
than their sudden apparition : 


“ec 


... + He waved his hand, 

Down sunk the disappearing band ; 
Each warrior vanished where he stood, 
In broom or bracken, heath or wood ; 
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Sunk brand and spear and bended bow, 
In osiers pale and copses low ; 

It seemed as if their mother earth 

Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 
The wind’s last breath had tossed in air 
Pennon and plaid and plumage fair; 
The next but swept a lone hillside, 
When heath and fern were waving wide: 
The sun’s last glance was glinted back 
From spear and glaive, from targe and jack ; 
The next, all unreflected, shone, 

On bracken green and cold grey stone.” 


Enough. This is the true picturesque, for it is the picturesqueness 
of nature. We often hear nowadays of the accuracy of description of 
minor details, and certain of our bards are much admired for it. 
Scott had it to perfection, and it was his one great fault. “ Literary 
mosaic,” which accurately describes most of our contemporaneous 
verse, is poor stuff. We want pictures painted on plenty of canvas. 
We want breadth, colour, and movement; and this is what we get in 
Scott, and do not’get in the tame tiresome volumes of studious blank- 
verse so much belauded by our hebdomadal chatterboxes. This 
wretched, impotent, invalid, self-analysing age of ours sits for ever, 
like a stupid Oriental priest, contemplating its own navel. It cannot 
get up and go out of itself, but is perpetually harping on its miserable 
nerves and fads and fancies, and imagines, meanwhile—Heaven save 
the mark !—that it is in earnest, and that its predecessors were not. 
Earnestness is best proved by action ; and it does nothing. Our poets 
sit mumbling a heap of dry dead bones, and fumbling amid graves for 
flesh and blood to hang their Wardour Street draperies on. This, 
may it please you, is the Renaissance School. That is the last fine 
name invented to cover the poverty of spasmodic pilferers. The 
remainder are Idyllic and Psychological! O ye gods! <A school of 
psychological poetry! What next?—and next? “There can be no 
doubt,” says Dryden, “that the French are as much better crities than 
the English as they are worse poets.” Nowadays our critics and our 
poets are worthy of each other. We can only throw Scott into their 
midst as you let fresh air into a mephitic chamber. We have no 
doubt, however, that they will shut the window again at the earliest 
opportunity, and vow that their artificial essences are pleasanter than 
all the airs of Araby the Blest! 
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Cuapter XII. 


Wuen Coucou Peter led Schimel to the stable, Mathéus, fatigued with 
walking about in the fair, entered the public-house. The illustrious 
philosopher was far from expecting the magnificent picture that met 
his view: from one end to the other of the principal room stretched a 
table covered with a cloth of white linen shot with red; more than 
forty covers were laid, and each cover had its clean stiff finger-napkin, 
folded in the shape of a boat or of a bishop’s cap ; they all looked almost 
new, and as if they had just been taken from the linen-press. Besides 
these, each cover had its bottle of sound Alsace wine ; and at regular 
intervals large water-bottles, transparent as crystal, reflected the. 
windows, the sky, and the surrounding objects. 

Add to this, that the floor, washed overnight, was sprinkled with 
fine sand ; that the air freely circulated through the half-open windows ; 
that the smell of roast meat came in puffs from a small window opening 
into the kitchen ; that the clinking of plates and dishes, the “ tic-tac” of 
the roasting-jack, the crackling of the fire on the hearth, all combined to 
announce a great feast at thirty sous a head; and you may imagine with 
what pleasure Maitre Frantz seated himself by one of the small tables, 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead, and awaited the hour of dinner. 

Not a soul disturbed the quiet of the dining-room, for it was well 
known that the Three Roses would have a great crowd of guests on 
that solemn day, and that nobody would receive any attention who 
went there merely for a mug or two of wine. 

For some time the illustrious philosopher gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of this delightful repose ; he then drew from his coat-pocket 
the Synopsis of his “ Anthropo-Zoology,” and began to search for a text 
worthy of the occasion. 

Now, Mother Jacob, who had heard the door open, looked through 
the little window from the kitchen, and seeing a grave-looking man 
reading a book, remained for a moment contemplating him ; she then 
made a sign to her fat servant Orchel to come to her, and pointing to the 
illustrious philosopher, seated with his elbow on the window-ledge in a 
meditative posture, asked her if he didn’t resemble the old curé 
Zacharias, who had died five years before. 

Orchel declared it was himself. Little Katel, who was at the 
moment attending to the dripping-pan, flew to see what was going on ; 
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she could hardly repress a ery of surprise. There was a great flutter 
in the kitchen; each by turn peered through the little window and 
murmured: “It’s him !”—“ It’s not him!” At length Mother Jacob, 
having looked at him very attentively, told Katel to go and mind her 
dripping-pan, and, smoothing her grey hair under her cap, went into 
the dining-room. 

The illustrious philosopher was so absorbed that he did not hear the 
door open, and Mother Jacob was obliged to ask him what he desired, 
to attract his attention. 

“ What Idesire, my good woman,” said Mathéus gravely—* what I 
desire you cannot give me. He alone who sees and governs us from 
the high heavens, He whose immutable will is the law of the universe, 
can alone accord to me, in this supreme moment, the inspiration which 
{ask of Him. I tell you truly—truly, great events are preparing. Let 
those who feel themselves guilty, either through weakness or ignorance, 
humiliate themselves !—let them see their faults, and they shall be 
forgiven them! But let sophists, people full of pride, profane and 
incapable of noble and generous feelings, and, I say, even of any sort of 
justice—let sophists and sensualists, who, plunging deeper and deeper 
in materialism, go so far even as to deny the immortal soul, the 
principle of human morality and of human society—let them tremble : 
there is for ever a deep gulf between us !” 

Mother Jacob, who reproached herself for not having joined the 
procession for the last three years, thought that Maitre Frantz was 
reading her heart. 

“Good gracious!” she cried in alarm, “I see my faults; I know well 
I ought to have gone in the procession, but our house can’t be left to 
itself. I’m obliged to see to it myself, and particularly to look after 
the kitchen.” 

“The kitchen !” cried Mathéus. “Is it for the kitchen you neglect 
the great question of the transformation of bodies and the peregrination 
of souls? Oh, my good woman, you are much to be pitied! Why do 
you amass vain riches at the price of your immortal soul? For your 
children ?—you have none. For yourself, then ?—Alas! life endures but 
an instant, and you can scarcely enjoy it. For your heirs ?—Is there 
any need for developing in them a love of the worthless goods of tho 
earth, from which spring cupidity, avarice, and covetousness, which too 
often draw us to wish for the death of those nearest to us ?” 

“ This man knows everything,” thought Mother Jacob. ‘“ He knows 
that I have no children ; he knows that my rascal of a nephew, who 
has left the Carabineers, only waits till I am dead to inherit all that I 
possess ; and he knows that for three years I have not attended the 
procession. He’s a prophet!” 

Thus was Mother Jacob reasoning when the procession commenced. 
A great clamour dominated the universal silence; then the sounds of 
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the church-organ and singing were heard. Then, suddenly, the singing 
entered the marketplace: the shrine of St. Florent, borne by young 
girls dressed in white, the cross, the banner floating in the air, the 
curés of the neighbourhood in full-dress, the choristers in red caps 
appearing in the distance, then the tumultuous procession. But, in- 
stead of taking the Rue du Tonnelet Rouge, it made the tour of Haslach, 
according to the ancient custom directed by St. Florent himself; and 
the valley was filled with that low murmurous sound which the illus- 
trious philosopher had admired on the mountain: “ Pray for us !—pray 
for us!” It was like a great burst of wind in the woods mingled with 
the resounding peals of the bells ; it was something immense. 

‘Oh, spectacle grand and truly worthy of man!” cried Mathéus. 
« Admirable meeting of people mingling their various thoughts in one 
sole thought, their souls in the universal soul! Oh, noble and affect- 
ing image of the future !—What then will it be when the entire truth 
shall have resounded through the world; when, rising on the wings of 
transcendental logic, and soaring towards the heavens, humanity will 
see, face to face, the Being of Beings, the Great Demiourgos! To 
what a boundless height of enthusiasm will not men rise, since they 
are even now carried so far by a mere presentiment of the truth !” 

Speaking thus, the illustrious philosopher grew more and more 
animated. But Mother Jacob had for a long time quitted the dining- 
room, and was going from door to door among her neighbours, saying 
that a prophet had arrived at her house, that this prophet knew every- 
thing, that he had told her all about herself—that she had no children, 
that her nephew, Yeri Hans, coveted her property, and that the time 
was near!—that he knew our most secret thoughts, and worked 
miracles ! 

Orchel and Katel had also deserted their posts and followed at 
Mother Jacob’s heels, supporting, confirming, and embellishing all she 
said. 

They would have left everything to burn, if Coucou Peter, by an 
inspiration from above, had not gone into the kitchen and seen the 
abandoned boilers. In holy horror he had basted the roast-meats, 
looked to saucepans, skimmed the stew, stirred the sauces, re-wound the 
roasting-jack, put bread into the soup, took the /iichlen out of the oven 
and arranged all the dishes in convenient order, calling, shouting, and 
exerting himself. But nobody answered him. At last, at the end of 
half an hour, not being able to do any more, he went down into the 
yard to wash his hands and face, for he did not wish to appear in such 
a state before little Thérése. 

At the same moment, Mother Jacob and her neighbours arrived ; 
and finding everything cooked to a turn and arranged in perfect order, 


ready to be served up, the good women raised their hands to heaven 
and cried—‘“ A miracle !” 
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" Hearing the tumult in the kitchen, Coucou Peter immediately 
returned ; and what was his surprise when Mother Jacob, leading him 
to the little window, pointed out Mathéus to him, and related the 
miracle which the good man had worked ! 

He was on the point of bursting into a boisterous fit of laughter ; 
but suddenly he pressed his sides and drew in his cheeks, 

“Ah!” he cried, “is it possible? That’s what I saw then!” 

The neighbours all pressed about him and inquired what he had 
seen. Then Coucou Peter gravely related that, having passed by the 
kitchen-door, he had seen a white form—a sort of angel—turning a 
spit. 
me I saw it as plainly as I see you,” he said to Mother Jacob. 

And the good women all looked at one another in mute astonishment. 
Not one of them had courage to answer a word; they stole out on tip- 
toe without making the least noise, and news of the miracle quickly 
spread throughout Haslach. 

When the time arrived for serving up the dinner, Mother Jacob 
hardly thought herself worthy to touch the lid of one of the saucepans ; 
every moment she turned her head, fancying the angel was behind her, 
and her two servants were equally flurried. 

In this manner Coucou Peter, for the sake of insuring the triumph 
of the doctrine, deceived the whole town of Haslach, and precipitated 
the illustrious Doctor Frantz Mathéus, his master, into a new series 
of extraordinary and marvellous adventures. 


Cuapter XIII. 


PrecIsELy at noon the procession was finished. The curés, the cho- 
risters, the beadles, the women, children, townspeople, and pilgrims, 
mingled together, re-entered Haslach—some to sit down to a good 
dinner moistened with white wine, beer, and coffee ; others to eat their 
provisions on the corner of a fountain, or on the stone bench outside 
a public-house. 

The illustrious philosopher felt that the time to preach was come. 

Coucou Peter, coming into the dining-room, said to him: 

“ Master, sit down at the head of the table; I'll place myself on 
your right hand, to sustain the doctrine.” 

Frantz Mathéus seated himself at the place pointed out to him by 
his disciple, at the head of the table, in front of the windows. 

The room was very quickly filled by a crowd of people, come from 
all parts of Alsace and Lorraine—all worthy peasants who lodged at 
the Three Roses, and thought nothing of thirty sous for a good dinner. 
There were also some mountaineers, amongst whom were Dame Thérése 
and Hans Aden; these seated themselves on the right of Coucou Peter, 
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who took in his left hand the large horn-handled carving-knife and 
fork to cut up the joints. 
_ Soup having been served, the dinner began in silence. 

Dame Thérese, with her child upon her knees, appeared very happy 
in being near Coucou Peter, who attended to her with the greatest 
care, and gave her the nicest pieces. 

Now the news of Mathéus and his miracle having spread through 
Haslach, people from ail quarters hastened to the Three Roses, and 
stared into the dining-room through the windows, demanding to see 
the prophet. Mother Jacob, from the doorstep, explained to them 
everything that had happened, and the servants, left alone, were hardly 
able to serve the dinner. Katel hurried round the table, arranging the 
dishes, removing the plates, and replacing the emptied bottles; and 
Orchel brought the dishes from the kitchen. 

The dining-room became more and more animated; the convives, 
ignorant of the sublime mission of the illustrious philosopher, chatted 
together on indifferent matters,—of the fair, the harvest, the coming 
vintage. They ate, laughed, drank, called to the servants, who rushed 
up and down the winding stairs with dishes of sauer-kraut, saveloys, 
smoking sausages, roast legs of mutton, ducks swimming in their own 
gravy, and little sucking-pigs covered with beautiful golden-yellow 
crackling. 

In the midst of this joyous animation, Maitre Frantz thought he 
heard these prophetic words :—* Honour! glory! Honour tothe great 
Mathéus! Eternal glory to the inventor of the peregrination of souls! 
Glory! glory! honour! glory! Honour to the great Mathéus! Eter- 
nal glory to the inventor of the peregrination of souls!” And in mute 
ecstasy he leaned back in his chair, dropped his fork, and listened to 
these far-off voices ; but, in truth, this was but the effect of the Eckers- 
thal wine and the noisy hum of the room. 

It was about two o'clock, and the moment for the dessert had arrived 
—that moment when everybody spoke at once and nobody listened, 
when every one found himself witty,and first one and then another 
laughed, without knowing why. 

At that moment the illustrious Doctor rose at the end of the table, 
and gravely began to explain the transformation of bodies and the 
peregrination of souls. He spoke calmly and said: 

“ Justice is the law of the universe; being, from the beginning of 
time, was subjected to the law of justice; all things have been made 
by it, and nothing that has been made has been made without it. It was 
life, and life was will; and will animated matter, whence came plants, 
whence came animals, whence came man! 

“There was a man sent by Heaven, named Pythagoras: he came 


into the world, and the world has not understood him—his doctrines 
have not been understood !” 
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Thus spoke the illustrious philosopher, and all present listened in 
astonishment at his wisdom. But amongst the number there was an 
old Anabaptist named Pelsby, a God-fearing man; and this venerable 
person was outraged by the doctrine of the illustrious philosopher. 
So, rais ng one of his fingers with an inspired air, he cried : 

“Now, the Spirit says expressly, that in the time to come some will 
abandon the faith, following erring minds and diabolical doctrines, 
taught by impostors filled with hypocrisy, and with consciences darkened 
by crime!” 

Having pronounced these words he relapsed into silence. Every- 
body understood that he referred to Frantz Mathéus. 

The illustrious philosopher turned pale, for he heard a murmur rise 
about him. Coucou Peter became as red as a burning coal. 

But quickly recovering all his strength, Maitre Frantz responded : 

“Oh! impostors and ill-believers, dare you really deny that Justice 
should be the law of the world? Were not all beings equal before 
some had advanced by merit? If they had not existed before being 
born, why all the differences among them? Why should one be born 
as a plant, another as a man, or an animal? Why should one be born 
rich, another poor, stupid or intelligent? Where would be the justice 
of God, if all these differences did not come from merit or demerit in 
anterior existences ?” 

The Anabaptist, far from allowing himself to be vanquished by this 
invincible argument, once again raised his long skinny finger, and said: 

“Flee from impertinent and puerile fables, and exercise yourself in 
piety ; for piety is of use to all, since to it have been promised the 
means of present and future life. What I say to you is a certain truth, 
and worthy to be received with entire submission; for that which 
enables us to bear ills and outrages is that we hope in the living God, 
who is the Saviour of all men, but principally of the faithful.” 

At these words the persons assembled appeared greatly disturbed, 
and Mathéus saw afresh threatening looks turned towards him. The 
illustrious philosopher, in this critical position, raised his eyes towards 
heaven, and cried: 

“Being of Beings! O Great Demiourgos! Thou whose powerful 
will and immutable justice govern all souls, deign—deign to enlighten 
this mind, obscured by the veil of error and of prejudice !” 

But the Anabaptist Pelsby, furious at this, cried : 

“Ts it not you, Spirit of Darkness, who seeks to obscure our intelli- 
gence? Is it not written: ‘If anyone teach a doctrine different to 
this, and embrace not the doctrine according to piety, he is puffed up 
with pride, and he knows nothing; he is possessed of an evil mind, which 
carries him into questions and combats of words, which give birth to 
envy, contestation, scandal, and evil suspicions’ ?” 

The illustrious Doctor knew no more what to answer, when Coucou 
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Peter plunged into the dispute ; for he had sold Bibles and Testaments, 
and knew as much about the Scriptures as the Anabaptist. 

“ But,” cried he, striking the table with his fist, and looking at the 
Anabaptist with glaring eyes—“‘ but ‘there is nothing hidden which 
may not be discovered, nothing secret which may not be found out; for 
that which you have said in the darkness shall be published in the light, 
and that which you have whispered in chambers shall be proclaimed 
from the housetop! I say to you then, Pelsby, hypocrite that you 
are !—‘ You can discern the face of the sky and of the earth; but how 
is it that you do not discern this time? And why even of yourself 
judge you not what is right ?” 

Coucou Peter had hardly finished speaking these words when a 
great tumult was heard within the house, and everybody looked at 
one another, asking : 

“What is the matter ?—what is the meaning of all this noise ?” 

Now it was old Margredel, the paralytic wife of Nikel Schouler the 
weaver, who, having been told of the miracles performed by the illustri- 
ous philosopher, had come to be cured. The poor woman, seated in her 
large armchair, which she had not quitted for two years, was carried on 
the shoulders of four pilgrims. A crowd pressed about her, crying: 

“Courage, Margredel! Courage!” 

Margredel smiled sadly, for she believed in the prophet, and already 
felt life stirring within her. 

On arriving in front of the Three Roses, Mother Jacob, who had 
seen her coming, opened the outer ‘folding-doors—then that of the 
great dining-room. 

Poor Margredel, such as her malady had made her, was then seen, 
pale, emaciated, raising her thin hands supplicatingly, and crying : 

“Save me, Mr. Prophet !—deign to cast a look upon your humble 
servant !” 

And the crowd pressed into the passage, against the windows, and 
even into the room, repeating the same words. The confusion was 
extreme. 

Seeing this, Coucou Peter wished to make his escape; for he had no 
confidence in the miracles of the doctrine, and was afraid of being 
stoned if his master did not cure the poor woman. 

The illustrious philosopher, however, far from feeling any doubt, 
had such confidence in his mission, he at once said to himself that the 
Being of Beings had sent this unfortunate creature for the purpose of 
enabling him to give to the universe a shining proof of the truths of 
Anthropo-Zoology. Penetrated with this confidence, he rose and 
advanced towards Margredel, who watched his approach with wide- 
open eyes. The crowd made way for him, and Maitre Frantz having 
arrived in front of the paralytic, looked at her with great tenderness, 
and said to her, in the midst of the most profound silence : 
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“Woman! have you confidence in the Being of Beings—in His infi- 
nite goodness ¢” 

Raising her eyes to heaven, Margredel replied, in a feeble voice: 

“God, who sees into all hearts, knows how truly I believe.” 

“ Well then,” cried Mathéus, firmly, “faith has saved you! Rise 
up—you are cured !” 

At these words, which came from his soul, all present trembled to 
the very marrow of their bones. Mareredel felt an extraordinary 
strength pass into all her limbs; she made an eflort—rose—and then 
fell upon her knees, weeping, at the feet of Mathéus. 

“T am saved!” she cried ; “I am saved!” 

It was an affecting sight, to see this poor woman at the good man’s 
feet, who, smiling kindly upon her, lifted her up and kissed her on her 
shrunken cheeks, saying : 

“That’s well—that’s well; return to your dwelling.” 

Which she did immediately, crying : 

“My poor children!—my poor children! I shall no longer be a 
burden on you!” 

Maitre Frantz then turned towards the company, and said 
calmly : 

“It was God’s will—who dares to deny the power of God ?” 

These words struck all present with admiration, and Coucou Peter 
himself was so overcome by what he had seen and heard, thet, in his 
bewilderment, he could not move from his chair, and cried in a tremu- 
lous voice : 

“Master! I am not worthy to untie the strings of your shoes! 
Master! you are a great prophet, a true prophet! Have pity on your 
poor disciple Coucou Peter—a being sensual and full of defects—who 
has doubted you!” 

The Anabaptist alone was unconvinced ; he tore his skirts and left 
the room, crying : 

“ And in that day he raised up false prophets, who performed great 


prodigies and things astonishing, even to the seduction, if possible, of 


the elect themselves!” 


But the crowd would not listen to him, and did not cease to praise 
Maitre Frantz for the prodigies he had accomplished. 


CuarTer XIV. 


Tr was thus that the illustrious Doctor Mathéus, knowing the power 
of will, exhibited the greatness of the Being of Beings. 

Margredel returned to her home, and the crowd proclaimed the 
miracle throughout Haslach. Her neighbours, and those who saw her 
afterwards seated at her door, said: 
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“Isn't that Margredel, the paralytic, seated on her doorstep warm- 
ing herself in the sun ?” 

ya answered: “ Yes,itis her.” Others said: “ No, it’s some one 
else, like her.” But she cried: “It’s myself! The prophet at the 
Three Roses has cured me !” 


People from all quarters hurried to the Three Roses ; they abandoned 


the churches to go and see and hear the prophet. 


Frantz Mathéus stood at one of the dining-room windows, watching 
this spectacle, and enjoying indescribable pleasure. 

“O Great Demiourgos,” he cried to himself, “I thank Thee! I 
tuank Thee for having permitted me to live until this day! Frantz 
Mathéus may now die; he has seen the triumph of Anthropo- 


Loology !” 


Meanwhile, the Anabaptist Pelsby had gone to the mayor of Haslach 
to denounce the illustrious philosopher. 

Monsieur George Brenner, the mayor, was seated at table, surrounded 
by his friends, celebrating the Fair Sunday with gaiety and feasting, 
when the Anabaptist entered. 

The Anabaptist related, calmly and truthfully, the prodigious cir- 
cumstances that had taken place. 

“These men,” he said, “ having known God, have not glorified Him 


as God, and have not rendered thanks to Him; but they have be- 


wildered themselves in their vain reasonings, and their senseless hearts 
have become filled with darkness. They have lost their wits by attri- 
buting to themselves the name of sages; they have transferred the 
honour which belongs truly to the incorruptible God to the image 
of a corruptible man, and to the figures of animals, fourfooted beasts, 
and reptiles ; wherefore God has given them up to the desires of their 
hearts, to the vices of impurity ; so that by plunging into these they 
have dishonoured their own bodies, put falsehood in the place of God’s 
truth, and rendered unto the creature adoration and sovereign worship, 
instead of rendering them unto the Creator, who is blessed in all 
ages !” 

Thus spoke Pelsby the Anabaptist; and the mayor, striking the 
table before him, cried : 

“What is it you tell me? Are such things possible fF” 

“Come and see for yourself,” replied the Anabaptist. 

The mayor rose, and left his wife, children, and friends in a very ill- 
temper ; for since the return of the procession he had not been able 
to enjoy a single moment's repose, and several persons had already 
spoken to him about the miracles—not that of Margredel, but that 
which had been wrought in Mother Jacob’s kitchen. 

On reaching the Rue du Tonnelet Rouge he found much difficulty 
in proceeding, so great was the crowd of people shouting : 

“Glory! Honour to the prophet !” 
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In the distance the illustrious Doctor was to be seen at the window, 
surrounded by Coucou Peter, tall ilans Aden, and all the guests of 
the Three Roses, eloquently haranguing the crowd. 

The mayor succeeded in forcing his way through the mob, however, 
and Coucou Peter suddenly caught sight of him ascending the steps 
of the public-house. 

This was a terrible shock to the brave fiddler, for he at once saw 
that the doctrine was about to incur a great danger. 

Maitre Frantz was still speaking when the mayor entered the dining- 
room, and then the Anabaptist, pointing to the illustrious philosopher, 
accused him in these terms : 

“ As it is through you, Mr. Mayor, that we enjoy profound peace, 
and because several highly salutary orders have been given by your 
wise foresight, we accuse this man of being the leader of a seditious 
sect, of bringing division and trouble into this town, of teaching false 
doctrines, and of performing miracles.” 

Astonished at hearing this accusation pronounced in a loud and 
solemn tone of voice, Frantz Mathéus turned, and seeing the mayor: 
girt with his official scarf, was terrified. 

“ By whom have you been permitted to perform miracles and preach 
in public ?” demanded the mayor. 

The illustrious philosopher was at first unable to answer; but after 
a few seconds he recovered his courage, and said, with deep indignation : 

“ Since when has permission been required to teach the truth ? Oh, 
horrible profanation, worthy of the most rigorous chastisement and 
of the execration of ages! Had Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and 
many others, need of permission to teach their doctrines? Were: 
they not followed by their disciples, surrounded by the respect, 
admiration, and enthusiasm of entire peoples 7” 

Bewildered by this tirade, the mayor looked at the good man for a 
few moments, and then said : 

“Tt’s fortunate for you that we have no communal prison, otherwise 
I would have had you taken to it at once, to teach you to speak 
with respect to a magistrate wearing his scarf. I give you twenty 
minutes to take yourself out of this town, and if you stay here one 
second longer, I'll have you marched to Saverne between two gen- 
darmes.” 

The guests all looked at one another in amazement, and Coucou 
Peter, turning to the Anabaptist, who triumphed in his turn, said to- 
him, in a tone of disdainful eloquence : 

“Tt is said, ‘ They will deliver you to the magistrates to be tor- 
mented, and you will be banished on account of justice.’ ” 

And those present, not less indignant than the disciple of Mathéus, 
would have fallen upon the Anabaptist but for the presence of the 
mayor. 
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The illustrious philosopher had had time to recover himself, how- 
ever; and as his heart swelled with pain in thinking that he was 
about to lose the fruit of so many efforts and sacrifices, he resolved 
to defend himself. 

“‘ Mr. Mayor,” he said, with forced calmness—“ Mr. Mayor, I shall 
with more confidence attempt to justify myself, knowing that for 
several years you have governed this province. You can without 
difficulty ascertain that I have not been more than one day in Haslach, 
and thut this Anabaptist has not found me disputing with anybody, 
nor getting the people together, either in the churches, the temples, 
or in the public places. He is not able to prove one of the charges 
he has brought against me. It is true, and I admit it before you, 
that I serve the God of Pythagoras, hoping in Him as the Anabaptist 
himself hopes, and knowing Him as he knows Him. For this it is that 
I labour incessantly, to preserve my conscience exempt from reproaches ; 
and as it commands me to spread the light by all possible means, I 
have set forth with this honourable purpose, quitting the roof of my 
fathers, my friends, and all that is dearest to me in the world, to fulfil 
my duties. Allow me, then, to remain in this place only one day 
longer—I ask no more—to convert the whole town to the truths of 
Anthropo-Zoology.” 

“The more reason why you should be sent away at once,” inter- 
rupted the mayor: “instead of twenty minutes, I'll not allow you 
more than ten.” ‘Turning to the Anabaptist, “ Pelsby,” he said, “ go 
and fetch the gendarmes.” 


At these words Frantz Mathéus felt his hare nature gain the upper 
hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Mayor, Mr. Mayor!” he cried, his eyes filling with tears, 
“posterity will severely judge you !” 

He went from the room in silence. 

For some few moments all present were saddened by this scene. 
Coucou Peter’s eyes wandered doiefully over the table, and he did not 
know what course to take. Suddenly he drew himself up, and in a 
loud tone, cried : . 

“ Posterity will severely judge you, Mr. Mayor! So much the worse 
for you.” 

This said, he cocked his hat upon his ear, crossed his hands behind 
his back, and walked majestically out by the same door as Maitre 
Frantz. 

After the departure of Coucou Peter there was a great uproar. 
Jacob Fischer, a sensual man and naturally covetous of money, recol- 
lected that Coucon Peter and Mathéus had lodged in the outhouse, 
that they had given Bruno two feeds of oats, and that they had not 
only themselves dined at thirty sous apiece, but that Hans Aden and 
Thérése had dined also at their expense. 
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He hurried after Coucou Peter, therefore, crying : 

“Stop! stop! You are not going off in that manner, without 
paying.” 

Everybody followed the landlord, impressed by a singular curiosity 
to see what further was going to happen. 

On reaching the steps into the yard, they saw Maitre Frantz 
coming from the outhouse, leading Bruno by the bridle, and behind 
him Coucou Peter, with the saddle, valise, and other things, hastening 
to get all ready for departure, for he apprehended that an attempt 
might be made to detain them. 

Jacob Fischer uttered an exclamation of indignation, and sprang 
down the steps four at a time. 

“You are not going off so!” he cried. “Ishall detain this horse as 
security.” 

And, filled with anger, he tried to stop Bruno; but Coucou Peter, 
pushing him back roughly, seized a stick from behind the stable-door, 
and exclaimed : 

“Stand back! There is nothing in common between you and me !” 

Jacob Fischer hung on to the bridle, and Mathéus said gently : 

“ Put back your stick behind the door, my dear disciple—put this 
stick back into its place.” 

Coucou Peter looked as if he were disinclined to obey ; but when 
he saw the crowd stream down the steps into the yard, he remembered 
the psychological lessons of Oberbronn and gave in. 

Almost at the same moment a number of people surrounded the 
horse, the illustrious philosopher, and his disciple. Each one related 
the occurrence in his own manner, and Mathéus was deeply distressed at 
hearing all these cries, speeches, and explanations; for if some approved, 
others highly blamed him for wishing to go away without paying. 

Among the crowd was Jacob Fischer and his wife, big Orchel and 
little Katel, Hans Aden and Dame Thérese, Kasper-Sicbel, the son of 
Ludwig-Siébel the blacksmith, Passauf the garde champétre, with his 
large gendarme’s hat, the Anabaptist Pelsby, and the mayor in tri- 
‘coloured scarf. There was a great tumult. 

At length the mayor succeeded in obtaining silence, and Jacob 
Fischer then stated the case. 

“These people,” he said, “owe me for lodging in the outhouse, for 
four dinners at thirty sous, and two feeds of oats; that makes seventeen 
francs. If they go off, where are they? I know nothing of them. 
Coucou Peter never has a sou. I demand that the horse shall be left 
in pledge.” 

Mathéus replied : 

“Tn all times prophets have been furnished with victuals and drink 
in the houses of their hosts, who considered themselves fortunate in 
being able to entertain them; and when their doors have been closed 
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against them, they have shaken the dust from their feet and betaken 
themselves elsewhere. And I say that such obdurate-hearted men are 
greatly to be pitied: it would have been better for them never to 
have come into the world, since they do nothing but pain us by the 
sight of their iniquities.” 

“Tn spite of this eloquent address, neither the mayor nor Jacob 
Fischer appeared to be convinced; on the contrary, the publican 
repeated the items of his bill: so much for the horse, so much for 
the illustrious philosopher and his disciple, so much for their guests; 
in all, seventeen francs. 

The mayor, seeing that the clamour was increasing, said : 

“ Jacob, take the horse and retain it as security. They'll have to go 
on foot, that’s all.” 

The landlord instantly snatched the bridle from Mathéus’s hands, 
and the good man, who was quite unprepared for the shock, nearly 
fell to the ground; but he clung to Bruno’s neck, and enfolding it 
in his arms sobbed like a child. 

“Bruno!—my poor Bruno!” he cried. “They wish to separate you 
from me—you, the companion of my toils—you, my best, my only 
friend! Oh, do not be so cruel! Bruno! my poor Bruno! what will 
become of you, far from your master? They will ill-treat you—they 
will care nothing for your long services!” 

The tears of the white-headed old man moved all the beholders. 

“Tt zs cruel,” they said amongst themselves, “to take this poor old 
man’s horse from him. He’s not dishonest—see how he weeps; it’s 
only good-hearted people who love animals in that way !” 

Several women, who had come like the others, with their children 
in their arms, hurried away, for they could not bear to see it. 

Coucou Peter, behind Bruno, hung his head dejectedly ; he accused 
himself of being the cause of all, and two big tears ran down his red 
cheeks. Dame Therése wept also; and as everybody was at a standstill 
to prevent the landlord taking away the horse, this good little mother 
slipped behind Coucou Peter and put thirty francs into his hand 
unseen. 

“ Accept this, Monsieur Coucou Peter, for love of me,” she whispered. 

Coucou Peter put the money into his waistcoat-pocket and sobbed 
more than ever; then, after a few moments, raising his head, he 
cried : 

“Maitre Jacob, I should not have thought this of you !—I should 
have thought you would have trusted an honest man! But since it’s 
as it is—here is your money—and let go this horse at once, or I'll 
split your head open !” 

He seized the stick again from behind the stable-door, and every- 


body would have been glad if he had belaboured that wretched 
publican. 
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Coucou Peter even repaid Hans Aden, casting upon Thérése so 
tender a look that she felt embarrassed to the bottom of her soul; 
he also kissed the child which she held in her arms. Then, in a loud 
ringing voice, he cried : 

“ Forward, Maitre Frantz! forward! Men are rascals!” 

Mathéus mounted on horseback, Coucou Peter threw open the gate 
into the field, and the mayor felt at case only after seeing them 
disappear in the forest of Saverne. 

A great uproar then arose in the town ; the prophet was called for, 
and the crowd demanded miracles ! 


Cuaptern XY. 


Tr is impossible to describe the dejection of Frantz Mathéus and his 
disciple, after they had left Haslach. 

Coucou could no longer control his anger ; at every step he flourished 
his stick and exclaimed : 

“ Rascally anabaptist! rascally mayor! rascally Jacob Fisher! Ah, 
you scamps! if I only had you here, I’d make you dance! I would 
not leave a hair on your heads! ‘To drive out so worthy a man !—a 
man who performs miracles!—a man worth more than all of you to 
the twentieth generation! Scamps! vagabonds! it'll be a lucky day 
for you, if I meet you sooner or later !” 

Thus spoke Coucou Peter, turning a backward glance from time to 
time, to see that no gendarmes were following on their track. 

The illustrious philosopher uttered not a word, but buried himself 
in his sorrow. It was not until much later, when they had reached 
the village of Tieffenbach, in one of the gorges of the mountain, that 
the good man appeared to recover himself. Then, raising his broad- 
brimmed hat, and wiping the perspiration from his streaming forehead, 
he said with singular calmness : 

“Dear disciple, we have passed through a very rude trial; let us 
return thanks to the Demiourgos who, as ever, has sheltered us be- 
neath his «gis. In vain sophists pursue us with their insults, in vain 
they multiply obstacles and ambush themselves upon our path; all 
that but serves the better to exhibit the protection of the Being of 

3eings, who builds on us the fairest hopes.” 

“You are right, Doctor,” replied Coucou Peter, “ when people can 
perform miracles like us they have nothing to fear. Before six months 
are over, I'll re-enter Haslach in a bishop’s hat on a white horse; I'll 
have two chorister-boys to carry the skirt of my robe, and others to 
burn incense under my nose; but, in the meanwhile, I think there 
will be no harm in our learning where we are going.” 

“Let not that distress you, my dear friend,” replied the illustrious 
philosopher ; “we shall always find room enough before us. If we 


have not hitherto been successful, it is because we require a vaster 
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theatre. You must observe that Providence has conducted us, in some 
measure against our own inclinations, toward the larger towns; let us 
go to Saverne !” 

«To Saverne !—mind what you are about! Saverne’s a town full 
of lawyers and gendarmes !” 

The good apostle said that because he had left his wife at Saverne, 
to say nothing of numerous debts to the brewers and publicans in 
general throughout the town; but the illustrious Doctor listened to 
none of these objections. 

“Gendarmes are made for thieves,” he said, “and not for philoso- 
phers; let us go forward, Coucou Peter, let us go forward; every 
moment of our existence belongs to human kind.” 

They passed down the silent street of Tieffenbach; most of the 
inhabitants were away at the fair of Haslach, and the small houses 
with their closed doors, their little gardens surrounded with disjointed 
palings, and their solitary moss-grown wells, had a melancholy look, 
very different from holiday gaiety and animation. 

Coucou Peter appeared thoughtful. 

“Tell me, Maitre Frantz,” he said, “can rabbis marry ? 

“Undoubtedly, my friend; it is a duty even, imposed on them by 
Moses, for the propagation of the species.” 

“Yes; but the Chief Rabbi of the Peregrination of Souls ?” 

“Why not? Marriage is in the order of nature; I see nothing 
objectionable in it.” 

Coucou Peter immediately appeared in better spirits. 

“ Doctor,” he said, “we were wrong to worry ourselves. The first 
thing we will do on reaching Saverne is to go to my wife; she must 
have saved something during five months.” 

“Your wife!” 

“ Eh!—yes; my wife, Gredel Baltzen, married to Coucou Peter 
before the mayor and pastor of the town.” 

“You never told me that.” 

“ Because you never asked me about it.” 

“ And you don’t live together ?” 

“No; she’s too thin—I like fat women—I can’t help it—it was 
born in me.” 

* But then, why did you marry her ?” 

“T hadn’t then come to know my own taste; I was at the age of 
innocence, and this girl wheedled me. At last—this‘is how it was ; 
seeing her every day growing thinner and thinner, I said to myself, 
‘ Coucou Peter, you're not of the same race, you'll make a bad mixture ; 
you'll do better to take yourself off. So I took what there was in the 
cupboard and went off. Conscience before everything: it would have 
been too painful to have become the parent of skinny children; I 
sacrificed myself.” 
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This avowal surprised the illustrious philosopher; but he was. 
touched by the delicacy of his disciple, and more than all by his 
admirable anthropo-zoological sentiments. 

“My friend,” he said, “I cannot but approve the motive of your 
conduct. If, however, your wife was unhappy . 

“Bah, Maitre Frantz! she was only too glad to be rid of me. We 
could never agree! when I said white she said black ; and that sort of 
thing always ended by the use of the stick. Besides, what is she in 
want of? She is servant to Pastor Schweitzer, one of my old Stras- 
bourg comrades, of the time when I was employed at a beerhouse and 
he was studying theology. How many times have I taken him into 
the cellar! March beer! strong beer! foaming beer! we passed all the 
barrels inreview. Ha! ha! ha! I can’t help laughing when I think 
of it! But, to return to my wife; she has twelve francs a month, 
board and lodging, with nothing to do but look after the house, mend 
the linen, -make the soup, and read the children a chapter out of the 
Bible every evening, while the pastor smokes his pipe and takes his 
mug of beer at the casino. What woman wouldn't be happy leading 
such a life, especially as the pastor is a widower, and has never 
got married again ?” 

Certainly,” replied Mathéus, absently, “certainly ; she must be very 
happy.” 

By this time they had reached the end of the village, and the illus- 
trious philosopher observed a knot of women gesticulating about some 
object lying on the ground. 

The miller, a little man with hanging cheeks, a grey cap on his 
head, and white with flour from head to foot, was leaning on his door 
and speaking with remarkable animation. 

In spite of the tic-tac of the mill, and the noise of the water rush- 
ing through the sluice, he could be heard exclaiming : 

“Let them go to the devil! It’s no business of mine!” 

Maitre Frantz and Coucou Peter went to see what was the matter. 
When they had come within a few paces the women moved away, and 
Mathéus saw an old gipsy woman lying against the wall, and appa- 
rently at the point of death. This old woman was so wrinkled and 
decrepid that she might have been a hundred years old; she said 
nothing, but a young gipsy girl on her knees beside her besought the 
miller to receive her into his barn. 

The arrival of Mathéus had somewhat moderated this man’s rage. 

“No, no,” he said, in a calmer tone; “the old woman would ,|have 
nothing to do but to die, and all the expense of burying her would fall 
on me.” 

The illustrious doctor, grieved at such a spectacle, went. up to the 
door, and stooping towards the miller said gently to him: 

“ My friend, how can you refuse shelter to this unfortunate creature ? 
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Reflect that she may die in default of assistance. To how many 
reproaches would you not subject yourself in the country around! 
Come, allow yourself be moved by the prayer of this poor child.” 

“Monsieur curé,” replied the miller, taking off his cap, “if they 
were Christians, I wouldn’t refuse; but pagans—I can’t stand that!” 

“ What matters their philosophical opinions!” cried Maitre Frantz. 
“Are we not all brothers? Have we not all the same wants, the 
same passions, the same origin? Believe me, my worthy man, give 
a truss of straw to this unhappy creature, and you will be fulfilling 
your duty, and the Being of Beings will recompense you for it.” 

All the women sided with Mathéus, and the miller, for fear of pro- 
voking scandal, opened his barn; but he did it with so many male- 
dictions against these vagabonds, who compelled the world to support 
them while they lived, and to bury them when they died, that no 
credit was due to him for his charitable action. 

Coucou Peter noticed all this with his hands in his pocket and 
without speaking a word; but when Mathéus bowed to the good 
women and rode on his way, he suddenly asked : 

“ Maitre Frantz, do you believe that old woman is very ill ?” 

“T fear so,” answered the good man, shaking his head. “TI fear 
she will not live through the night.” 

“Yet you saw how she got up without assistance when the barn 
was opened for her.” 

“That is true, and I am still astonished at it,” replied Mathéus. 
“These gipsies must haye very tough lives! It comes of the sober 
and primitive existence they lead in the midst of forests. They know 
nothing of the excesses of the table, neither of drink nor of labour, so 
injurious to other men. Thus lived our first parents.” 

Coucou Peter could not help smiling. 

“Maitre Frantz,” he said, “with all due respect to you, I know 
enough of the gipsies to know that they never disdain anything good 
to eat, and that they drink a great deal more brandy than we. As to 
working, you are right; they like better doing nothing than making 
themselves useful to humankind ; not like we, who work for the future 
generations. Do you know what I think of that old woman ?” 

“ What do you think of her, my friend ?” 

“T think she is no more ill than you or I; that, after trying all the 
doors in the town to see whether they were well fastened, this old 
swindler, finding there was nothing to take, has shammed ill for the 
purpose of getting into the mili During the night she and the girl 
with her will get up quietly, creep into the fowl-house, wring the 
necks of the fowls, turkeys, and ducks. and to-morrow, before daylight, 
she'll have vanished! That’s my notion.” 

“How can you bring yourself to thidk such things?” cried the 
illustrious philosopher. “Oh, Coucou Peteis! Coucou Peter! it’s very 
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wrong to conceive such ideas against an entire race of men because 
those men have a skin a little yellower than our own, thicker lips, and 
brighter eyes !” 

“No, Maitre Frantz; it’s because they all indistinctly belong to the 
family of foxes,” said Coucou Peter, gravely. 

“ But will—cannot will change their evil instincts ?” cried Mathéus, 
surprised to find himself embarrassed by his own system. “Are not 
all men perfectible? Are they to be considered as brutes? Doubt- 
less they have animal appetites, which come to them from their 
original nature, but the Great Demiourgos has given them at birth a 
superior faculty—moral sense—which enables them to distinguish the 
just from the unjust, and to combat instincts incompatible with the 
dignity of man.” 

“ That would be all very well,” said Concou Peter, “if I hadn't 
known this old Bohemian. It is not for nothing that her companions 
call her the Black Magpie; the older she grows the worse she is 
to many other people. I’m sure that, after her death, the Being of 
Beings will send her back with crooked fingers, as a reward for her 
good actions.” 

“ But if that is the case, let us return to the village and warn the 
miller.” 

“ Bah! what is the use of our mixing ourselves up in matters that 
do not concern us? Besides, in the first place, ’m not sure she may 
not be ill; in the next place, this miller is not a bit better than she, 
for he is the greatest stealer of flour I know. If the Black Magpie 
wrings the necks of his fowls, he has crunched the bones of many others, 
We need not trouble ourselves about that, Maitre Frantz. I only wanted 
to tell you that these Bohemians are of another race than ourselves ; 
still this justice must be done them—that they never attack people on 
the road; they like to eat and drink at the expense of others, and, 
good faith, in that respect, they are not unlike some other people !” 

While this conversation was proceeding, the illustrious philosopher 
and his disciple advanced farther and farther into the forest. Coucou 
Peter believed himself sure of the path, every moment expecting to 
see the house of the gamekeeper Yorick, one of his old comrades, 
where he proposed passing the night. But at the end of an hour, 
nothing coming in sight, doubts crossed his mind as to the direction 
of the road, though he said nothing to Mathéus on the subject. After 
going on for another half-hour, the path becoming narrower and nar- 
rower, he no longer doubted having missed his way. It was about 
seven o'clock; brambles and thorns attached themselves to the clothes 
of Mathéus and his disciple; at length the path disappeared entirely, 
and lost itself in the midst of tall bushes. 

“Tsay, Maitre Frantz,” then said the fiddler, “ are you quite sure 
of this road ?” 
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“ Of this road!” cried Mathéus, stopping abruptly, “ I don’t know 
it at all.” 

“ Then we are in a nice fix!—and I’ve been letting you lead me! 
What’s to be done ?” 

“ Let us go back,” said the good man. 

“ But we haven't more than half an hour's daylight before us, and 
we've come two leagues from Tieffenbach ; on the contrary, let us 
push forward—still forward; we must arrive somewhere.” 

They then looked at each other in silence, in the greatest uncer- 
tainty. The missel-thrushes called to each other from the tops of the 
pines ; the setting sun spread its yellow hues on the foliage; the dull 
roar of the torrent in the valley was heard. They had remained for 
several minutes without exchanging a word, when Coucou Peter 
exclaimed : 

“ Hark, Maitre Frantz ;—do you hear nothing ?” 

“ Yes, I hear voices down there,” said the good man, pointing to 
the valley. 

“And I faney I smell smoke,” replied Coucou Peter. “Sniff, 
Doctor.” 

“ T think it is so,” said the illustrious philosopher. 

“ Tm quite sure of it now,” cried the disciple ; “ we are not far from 
a charcoal-burner’s. Which way does the wind come ?—That way— 
forward !” 

They had hardly gone fifty paces in the direction indicated, before 
they entered a deep valley, in front of a troop of gipsies preparing their 
cookery by the road wayside. 

“ Hey!” cried Coucou Peter, “ we shan’t want for supper, Maitre 
Frantz—we shan’t want for supper !” 

They went towards the gipsies, who were astonished to see a man 
on horseback in the midst of this solitude. 


Cuapter XVI. 


Tue nearer Frantz Mathéus approached the gipsies, the more he was 
struck by their joyous and truly philosophical appearance. It was 
easy to be seen that they cared little for the opinion of the world, and 
that they drew all their satisfaction from themselves. Some had 
clothes too large, others clothes much too small; there were many 
more rents than whole pieces in their breeches, but that did not pre- 
vent them extending their legs with a certain nobility of action, or of 
looking you in the face as if they had been covered with magnificent 
embroideries. Almost all the women had a child upon their backs in 
a kind of bag, which they carried slung over their shoulders. They 
went quietly about their business; some put wood on the fire, others 
lit their pipes with a hot coal ; others again emptied their pockets, filled 
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with crusts of bread, carrots, and turnips, into the cauldron. It wasa 
something admirable to see this halt in the midst of the woods. The 
blue smoke rolled in masses through the valley, and in the distance 
the frogs, enjoying themselves amid the duckweed, were commencing 
their melancholy concert. 

“ Kat and drink, worthy people!” cried Mathéus, waving his hand 
to them; “all the fruits of the earth are made for man. Ah! how I 
love to see heaven’s creatures prosper and spread before the face of the 
Great Demiourgos! How I love to see them grow in strength, in 
wisdom, and in beauty !” 

The gipsies looked suspiciously at the illustrious philosopher ; but 
hardly had they set eyes on Coucou Peter than several of them jumped 
up, crying: 

“Coucou Peter!—eh! It’s Coucou Peter, come to have some of our 
soup !” 

“That’s just what I've come for,” said the merry fiddler, shaking 
hands all round. “Good evening, Wolf; good evening, Pfifer-Karl ! 
Hallo! Is that you, Daniel? How are you? And you, my little 
nightingale, how long have you had this chick? My eyes! how every- 
thing increases and multiplies! Let’s see if he’s the right kind: black 
eyes, curly hair. Very good! all as it should be, and nobody can say 
a word in objection, Nightingale. Gipsies with blue eyes always strike 
me as deucedly suspicious; they are like warren rabbits that taste of 
cabbage-leaf.” 


“Ha! ha! ha!” cried the gipsies, pressing about him ; “ Coucou Peter 
has always his joke !” 

While this little scene was passing, Mathéus tied Bruno to one of 
the neighbouring trees; when he turned round Coucou Peter was 
stooping over the cauldron. 

“There’s no meat in the soup to-day,” he said, shaking his head. 

“No,” replied the Nightingale ; “we are fasting in honour of Saint 
Florent.” 

“Oh!” said Coucou Peter; “a little patience—a little patience ; all 
the troop are not together yet.” 

Then, turning towards Mathéus: 

“No ceremony here, Maitre Frantz,” he cried; “sit you down by 
the fire, and make yourself at home. And you there, don’t let your 
hands stray into the pockets of the illustrious philosopher.” 

“Do you take us for thieves?” asked a young Bohemian, dressed 
in a long overcoat that hung down to his heels. 

“On the contrary, Melchior, I look on you as the most honest 
people in the universe ; only you have crooked fingers, and, in spite of 
yourselves, something is always hanging to them.” 

Mathéus slowly approached and looked closely at the gipsies. 

“ Like the virtuous Aristides,” he said, in a grave tone, “an object 
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of party hatred and victim to the ingratitude of my fellow-citizens, I 
come to seat myself by the fireside of a foreign nation, and to demand 
of you the sacred rights of hospitality. Happy is he who lives in 
solitude, in face of the immense heavens and of the boundless forests ; 
he there sees not vice triumphant and virtue humiliated ; his heart is 
not corrupted by selfishness nor withered by envy. Happiest of all 
is he who believes in eternal justice, for he will not be disappointed, 
but will receive the receive the reward of his labours, of his courage, of 
his virtue !” 

So spoke the good man; then, after seating himself by the fire, he 
appeared to lose himself in an abyss of meditations. 

The astonished gipsies looked at one another, and asked, in whispers, 
who this man was and what was the meaning of what he had been 
saying. 

Coucou Peter thereupon undertook to relate to them the distant 
peregrinations of the illustrious philosopher, and the vicissitudes of his 
journey ; but they could make nothing of it. Pfifer-Karl, the trombone, 
asked : 

“What does he want to do? What is he going about the world for ? 
If he has got a house of his own and lands, and all that he needs, why 
does'nt he stop at home ?—or, if he’s fond of travelling, why does’nt he 
sell one of his fields to pay his travelling expenses ?” 

These worthy people could not in the least understand what it was 
to be a prophet; they laughed at Coucou Peter’s explanations, and as 
the illustrious Doctor did not stir from where he was sitting, and could 
not hear them, Coucou Peter finished by laughing at them himself. 

“Ha! ha! ha! you rascal Pfifer-Karl!” he cried, slapping the 
trombone on the shoulder, “you are no fool—it is’nt you who would 
go about working for future generations! Ha! ha! ha!—it’s a funny 
idea all the same!” 

The gipsies strongly pressed him to take up his fiddle again and go 
with them to the fair; for they had made more than one round with 
him in Alsace, and knew that he was everywhere well received. But 
he would not abandon the doctrine. 

“ No,” he said, “ I am a prophet, and I shall remain a prophet ; it 
is a long time since I played any music. Besides, if I were to find 
out later that anybody else had taken my place of Grand Rabbi, [ 
should tear my hair in despair. No, no—I want to get myself 
talked about; I want the name of Coucou Peter to be like that of 
Pythagoras.” 

“When there’s a fool anywhere about he is always more talked of 
than all the sensible people in the country,” said Pfifer-Karl. 

“ Yes,” replied Coucou Peter laughing ; “ but fools of a new kind are 
rare. They are like six-legged sheep. They are well fed, and shown 
for money, while the others are led shorn. I wish I had a leg in the 
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middle of my back—my fortune would be made; people would come 
from the ends of the earth to see me.” 

Meanwhile the cauldron went on steaming and began to give out a 
most agreeable odour. They gathered round the fire and the Nightin- 
gale, having washed her porringer at a neighbouring spring, offered it 
to Coucou Peter. He refused it, saying that he had dined too well to 
drink carrot-soup. Math‘us withdrew from the circle and said he was 
sleepy; stale crusts of bread floating in clear water did not tempt his 
appetite. 

The night was dark. Coucou Peter lit his pipe and watched the 
gipsies eating their portions, the porringer passing from hand to 
hand, each drinking out of it in his turn. 

Maitre Frantz had seated himself on the heather. For some time 
the good man’s looks were turned to the dark valley; he listened tu 
the roar of a distant waterfall, which sometimes seemed to pause, and 
then slowly to increase again, like the noise of a storm. The entire 
valley responded to that solemn voice ; the leaves sighed, the birds 
chirped, the trees waved their black tops. 

Suddenly a young gipsy began to sing a mountain ditty, which 
said : 

“Away, gipsies, away! See, see! the sun is rising behind the 
woods! ‘Take up your bag and pass along the great alley of trees to 
the village. It is long, that alley to the village; you must set off 
early to arrive there in the morning-time.” 

This child-voice faded in the immense valley—echoes answered it 
from afar—from very far off, ina tenderer tone. Some women joined 
the child, seated near the fire, their hands interlaced in front of their 
knees, and they sang in chorus; then the men joined in the song, 
which was thus continually swelled with: ‘ Away, gipsies, away.” 

Insensibly Mathéus’ head drooped ; at length he stretched himself 
on the moss and sank into a profound sleep. 
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Madame Roland. 
A LIFE ROMANCE. 
By THE AvuTHor or “ Mrraseav,” “ ROBESPIERRE,” «ce. 


“Tuere is invariably a woman at the beginning of all great under- 
takings,” says Lamartine. The observation is profoundly true. Had 
chroniclers sought to discover the hidden springs of action rather 
than its effects, had they pried a little more curiously into the 
domestic life of princes, statesmen, and soldiers, mayhap the Adams 
would not figure quite so prominently in the history of the world ; 
the Eves would occasionally thrust them into a very small corner. 
Women have decided the fate of nations far more frequently than 
men. The earth is very beautiful, with its hills and dales, and endless 
diversity of surface, and thousands of books are written to praise and 
describe it ; but it is only here and there we find mention of the hidden 
elements that ceaselessly work within its bosom—that upheave the 
mountain and sink the valley. 

No more stupendous event than the First French Revolution ever 
burst upon the world; and no event in the annals of the world was 
ever more largely influenced by women. The Pompadours and Du 
Barrys crushed out the prestige of the monarchy in their lascivious 
arms, and showed it to France as a thing vicious and effete, fit 
only to be swept into a bagnio. To deck them with jewels, to load 
them with luxuries, the last morsel of black bread was snatched from 
the peasant’s mouth. Those Messalinas sowed the dragon’s teeth. 
One generation of women worked at the causes: the next guided the 
effects. Much of the blood-thirsty delirium of men’s minds was 
imparted by those sanguinary courtesans of whom Olympe and 
Théoringe were the types. Their influence permeated every phase of 
society—into the midnight orgie, into the political debate ; they spoke 
at the club, they decided the fate of prisoners at the Tribunal, and 
were actually worshipped under the personification of Goddesses of 
Reason! Of the great influence exercised by pure women, Charlotte 
Corday and Mdme. Roland are conspicuous examples. Two women 
were at the bottom of Robespierre’s fall: crazy old Catherine Théot 
and beautiful Théresa de Fontenoy.* Over the lives of the blackest 

* Catherine Théot was a French Johanna Southeote, who dimly shadowed 
forth in her doctrines that Robespierre was a Messiah! This gave his 
enemies a handle, not only for ridicule, but denunciation. They said he 
wished to raise himself to a godhead over the nation. 

Thérésa was a Spanish lady, who, being in Toulon while Tallien was 
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of the revolutionary heroes the sweet love of woman shed its softening 
influence ; over Robespierre, in Eléonore ; over Desmoulins, in Lucille ; 
over Danton, in both his wives; over Louvet, in Lodoiska ; over Tal- 
lien, in Théresa ; over even Marat, in Albertine ; over Hébert, in the 
nun who broke her vows to God to follow him ; the romance of love 
found a tender spot even in the inflexible heart of the fanatical St. Just. 

Of all the heroines of the Revolution Mdme. Roland was infinitely 
the greatest. Not one of its leaders, not even, perhaps, Robespierre 
himself, exercised a larger influence over its destiny and tendencies. 
Her life might be divided into three epochs: her girlhood—a dream 
of romance ; her maturity—a politician’s prose; her last days—the 
shadow of her youth! 


Eprocu tHe First. 


Ir opens at Paris: in‘a dingy house in the Quai des Orfévres, 
owned by one Philipon, an engraver, a man of slender means and 
somewhat loose and coarse habits; his wife is a woman of simple 
mind, but of upright principles and deep piety. They have one 
child, adored by both, a little girl, Manon Jeanne, our heroine; she 
is eight years old, with a pensive face, brown, thoughtful eyes, and 
dark hair. A few weeks back she discovered, in a nook of the 
workshop, a few old volumes, and carried them away to her room; 
they strangely fascinated her, and every hour that she can steal for 
solitude is absorbed in their contents. There she sits, in the dim, 
shabby room, her chin resting upon her hand, oblivious of the present, 
her soul wandering among beings upon whose graves have fallen the 
rains of many more than a thousand winters. 

Let us look over her shoulder and read the title of her book— 
Puurarcu’s Lives!* -The old Greek again! For sixteen hundred 
years his writings have remained fallow; men read them like other 
chronicles, and forgot them ; but like the grains of corn that had lain 
dead for thousands of years in Egyptian sepulchres, they waited but 
their transference to congenial soil to iructify. There is a glow upon 





carrying out his terrible massacres, devoted herself to him, hoping by 
means of her love to win him from his cruelty, and decrease the number of 
his victims. When Robespierre heard that slaughter was growing languid 
at Toulon, he ordered her arrest. She was condemned, and her death was 
fixed for the very day that saw Robespierre’s fall. When Collet d’Herbois 
and other of the conspirators would fain have made a reconciliation with 
the tyrant, Tallien opposed it, and hastened his destruction to save his 
beloved Thérésa. 

* All the leaders of the Revolution dated their republican tendencies 
from reading Plutarch. He shares with Rousseau the honour of ¢reating 
that event. To the latter was more especially devoted the extreme party, 
to the former the moderates. 
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her face—the glow of enthusiasm. Perhaps she is reading the story 
of Pelopidas, Philopcemen, or Timoleon. Never moving, except to 
turn the page, she sits thus rapt, until the dark shadows of even- 
ing creep into the room and blur the letters; then, with a sigh, she 
closes the volume, and gazes up at the blue heavens over which the 
setting sun has cast a roseate mist; the colours die out, and as the 
blue grows deeper the stars shine forth and seem to look down upon 
her with their twinkling eyes. Night after night she sits, thus wor- 
shipping that glimpse of sky, dreaming of the green fields far away, 
where no dingy houses shut out its full expanse—where the glorious 
canopy is bounded only by itself. 

On Sundays she takes Plutarch to church, and, hiding him with 
her missal, surreptitiously devours his delightful pages, while her 
mother, good soul, believes she is piously conning her prayers and 
devotional exercises. What would Mdme. Philipon have said had any 
one foretold to her that those childish studies were destined to subvert 
the oldest monarchy in Christendom, and convulse European civilisa- 
tion to its centre! Thoughts even as daring as those might have 
flashed across the child’s mind, for even then she was an ardent 
republican. 

Three years later “a change came o’er the spirit of her dream ;” 
from the contemplation of the heathen virtues and philosophy, her 
soul has soared to more spiritual regions, and, weary of the actual and 
the known, has found a new world in the mysteries of revealed reli- 
gion. Plutarch is put aside for Massillon, Frangois de Paule, Bourda- 
loue and Lossuet. To prepare herself for her first communion, she 
has begged her parents’ permission to spend twelve months in the 
Convent of St. Marceau. Wrapt in devotional enthusiasm, she would 
fain take the veil, but her parents will not consent to part with their 
darling. 

The child is merging into the woman—it is the birth of sentiment 
—of the first vague yearning of a passionate nature ¢o love, find- 
ing its expression and gratification in the worship of the Divine. 
Women of ardent and poetical minds, in the absence of some virile 
idol, give themselves up to devotion. 

The years pass away, and the child whom we saw but now flutter- 
ing upon the verge of womanhood is now eighteen. But her mind has 
passed through a new revolution, far stranger and more extreme than 
the first. She is now—a sceptic! The pure love of the child, which 
could find its complete fulfilment in religion, grows cold as the glowing 
sentiment of the woman waxes stronger. Massillon and Bossuet are, 
in their turn, abandoned for the poets and romancists, into whose 
dreams she now plunges with all the fervour of her impressionable 
heart. “I was Eucharist to Telemachus, Herminia to Tancred,” she 
writes. But it is not such works as these, but those of Rousseau and 
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Montesquieu that must be made amenable for her apostacy. The 
tenderness, the vague romance, exquisite sentimentality, intense aspi- 
ration for liberty, brilliant but sophistical philosophy, and devout 
deism of the author of ‘La Nouvelle Héloise, were exactly calculated 
to fascinate the fiery genius and revolutionise the mind of the future 
heroine of Republicanism.* 

Her religion had never possessed any vitality ; it was simply the 
romance of a child guided by a devout mother. There was a hardness, 
a cold glitter, a keen questioning spirit in her intellect, an aversion to 
undoubting faith, to veneration, and all forms of tradition, which 
naturally inclined her sympathies to scepticism. Yet that same 
stratum of hardness and pride, by equipoising her dangerous tendency 
to excessive romance, preserved her purity through all the blights and 
temptations of her after-life, and enabled her, in those days when the 
female heart is most sensitive to the influence of love, like Charlotte 
Corday, to repress, by the thought of her poverty, the natural tender- 
ness of her nature beneath a cold impassive mask. 

But enough of analysis: it is time to return to facts. I must go 
back a few years to recount an incident upon which she lays great 
stress in her ‘ Memoirs,’ as confirming those republican principles she 
had always so enthusiastically admired. It certainly displays the 
seamy and most objectionable side of her character—its tendency to 
malicious envy. When about thirteen or fourteen years of age her 
grandmother took her to the palace of some great lord, and also to 
Versailles. Instead of being struck with awe at splendour so novel, 
her girlish heart was filled with indignation and envy, as she contrasted 
this ‘laxury with the meagreness of her own home, and asked herself 
why this inequality should be? She was especially aggrieved at the 
condescending kindness with which she and her grandmother were 
treated, and did not forget to display it. From that day she conceived 
an intense hatred for the rich; her fancied humiliation was never 
forgotten or forgiven, and the many degradations she was thereafter 
instrumental in heaping upon royalty and aristocracy owed much of 
their bitterness to the thought that she was avenging the wounded 
pride of an hour. 

When she was about twenty her admirable mother died. From 
that time her home became most unhappy; her father gave way to 
dissipated habits, and every day his means grew more straitened. She 
was now compelled to do much of the household work, even its 
drudgery, and the proud mind of the girl revolted against it. Offers 
of marriage were made her by young men in her own station of life ; 
but her heart shrank from such alliances (where were “ equality and 

* The influence of these studies is strongly apparent in the most import- 
ant incident of her life—her marriage with M. Roland—which bears a 
remarkable resemblance to that of Héloise with M. de Valmer. 
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fraternity” again—oh you consistent republicans?) in which there 
could be no congeniality of soul. 

It was about this time that she was first introduced to M. Roland. 
He was an inspector of manufactures at Amiens; fifty years of age ; 
a stiff, formal man, with hard, cold features, a dry, inflexible voice, 
an excessive self-love, but unblemished principles; a republican, 
a philosopher, and an adorer of the ancients. He was struck with 
Manon Jeanne from the first; with her brilliant intellect, extensive 
reading, and, above all, with her intense sympathy for the forms of 
ancient government ; and perhaps, Stoic as he was, a little with her 
personal charms. There sprang up between them a sort of Platonic 
friendship, of which the sole object at first was simply an interchange 
of intellectual ideas; but when he left Paris for Italy, whither he was 
sent on business concerning the manufactory with which he was con- 
nected, she not only granted him the privilege of corresponding with 
her, but a kiss as well ! 

A little while before his return to France he wrote to Philipon, 
asking his daughter's hand. But, whether by reason of disparity of 
age or from other cause of dislike, the engraver did not regard him as 
an eligible alliance, and wrote back a refusal in somewhat brusque 
terms. As soon as she heard of this, Manon Jeanne left her home 
and took shelter for a time in the convent of St. Marceau, for she was 
a somewhat self-willed young lady and could not endure contradiction. 
Thither came M. Roland, to personally renew, and this time to herself, 
his offer of marriage. At first she refused. “She could not think of 
coming penniless into his home.’ Nothing daunted, he offered the 
third time, and was accepted. 

She loved him, not with the whole force of her nature, although to 
that she would have fain persuaded herself. She saw not the man as 
he really was, but out of the compound elements of his character, as 
she beheld it, gilded by the warmth of her own fancy, she created 
an ideal. He was to her one of the philosophic heroes of ancient 
Greece; a pure, noble, immaculate republican ; his frigidity was the 
calm of a great mind ; his self-love the innate consciousness of superior 
genius. And then, would he not take her out of the grovelling 
associations by which she was surrounded, and raise her to that higher 
position which she coveted ? 


They were married. And here ends the first epoch of the romance. 


Erocu tHe SEconpD. 


As I said at the end of the last sentence, they were married. The 
first uneventful year of their married life was spent in Paris. ‘Thence 
they removed to Amiens, and there a child,was born to them; and 
there a young man named Lathenas falls in love with the young 
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mother; but she is steadfast and true to him with whom she stood 
before the altar. 

But has she realised her ideal? Alas! who ever did? Marriage 
has cleared the glamour from her eyes; it always does. She sees the 
man now, in the place of the creation of her ideas. She sees that he is 
a good man, but cold and unimpressionable; an excellent husband, 
but with no conception of the love her nature demands; a clear-headed 
man of business, but of mediocre talents; neither a hero nor a philo- 
sopher, but a narrow-minded man, largely imbued with amour-propre. 
The romance of her life is closed for ever; with a sigh she buries it in 
some remote corner of her heart, takes up her cross, and cheerfully 
and earnestly sets about faithfully performing her duties as a wife and 
mother. There is a void in her life, and at times a sense of aching 
yearning for something she does not possess; but the time is ap- 
proaching when she will seek to fill that void with ambition—to 
numb the aching with the excitement of political strife. Will 
she succeed? Ask a woman her opinion, and be satisfied with her 
answer. . 

From Amiens, in the year 1784, they went to Lyons, whither 
Roland was removed by his employers. Here, properly, begins the 
second epoch of our romance. 

This second epoch will not be romantic, simply because our heroine 
was not romantic during the period over which it extends, but an 
ambitious woman, eagerly seeking for power. Stay, we must open 
with a glimpse of the picturesque, and then for the hard facts of 
political life. 

Her home is called La Platiére; it is situated at the foot of the 
Beaujolais Mountains, in the beautiful valley of the Sadne. The 
poetic, passionate, yearnings of the child’s soul are fulfilled. Away 
from the tall envious houses, that vouchsafed to her so small a glimpse 
of the blue sky; she is in the midst of Nature in her most glorious 
garb; and daily and hourly her soul goes forth upon the mountain 
and the valley, and soars upwards to the bright vault of heaven, a 
priestess adoring upon the altar of her goddess. The peasants of the 
neighbourhood worship her; she is their guardian angel, feeding the 
hungry, ministering to the sick, and consoling the wretched. Every 
morning the courtyard of La Platiére is filled with her clients; some 
are there to express their gratitude for benefits received, and manifest 
it in a present of eggs or poultry, or perhaps only flowers; some pale 
and feeble, just risen from a bed of sickness which she has tended, 
have come to pay their first visit of thanks; others less fortunate, 
always the larger number, are there to crave her help. She has a 
smile and a kind word for each; and each has a blessing and a prayer 
for her. 


There is only one drop of bitterness in her home—her mother-in- 
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law, a hard, overbearing woman, with a mind contracted to the smallest 
possible compass by the narrow ways of a provincial life—a harsher 
prototype of her son. But Manon Jeanne’s firmness of purpose smooths 
the difficulty, until in time it ceases to trouble her. 

Calmly thus rolled away the years at La Platiére until the outbreak 
of the Revolution. M. Roland declared himself at once a supporter of 
its principles. Madame was on fire; the ardour, the enthusiasm, the 
Jove, that had been smouldering and stamped down in her heart all 
these years, burst into a flame. Ah, yes, she could lavish it all now, 
without sin, without shame, upon the idol of her child-dream—the 
Republic. M. Roland began to write for the Courrier de Lyon, or 
rather the articles bore his name; they were chiefly written by his 
wife. Their brilliance and luminous style attracted the attention of 
the Parisian press. M. Roland was sent to Paris by the Lyons firm 
to defend the commercial interests of the city, which were threatened 
with ruin. And to Paris went he and Madame. 

Entering with all the fervour of her soul into the political turmoil 
of the time, her salon became the reception chamber of all the great 
leaders; it became the focus of the Revolution; meetings were held 
there four nights in the week, at which might be seen Mirabeau, 
Brissot, Vergniaud, Pétion, Barnave, Buzot, and every celebrity of the 
day ; a wild debauched fellow with a stentorian voice, named Danton, 
and a quiet reserved young man, named Robespierre. The latter was 
but little noticed in this brilliant assembly ; the former thrust himself 
forward, and was snubbed—for which he cared nothing. Madame 
Roland never liked Danton ; his notoriously debauched life and coarse 
manners revolted her punctilious refinement. To Robespierre she took 
a great fancy; there was one point of sympathy between the two 
minds: they were both worshippers of an idea ; but there the semblance 
ended. The one worshipped her idea with all the ardour of a fiery- 
souled woman; the other worshipped hs with all the tenacity of a 
cold, philosophic man. When he fled after the affair of the Champ de 
Mars she herself sallied out in the night, attended only by a female 
servant, and sought to discover his hiding-place, that she might offer 
him the shelter of her roof. And this man was doomed to destroy 
her. What children we are in the hands of Destiny! 

But let it not be imagined that our heroine made herself the centre 
star of attraction at these assemblies. Heroines usually do in novels, 
and as I call this a romance the mistake would be a natural one. She 
was not a sort of ignis fatuus wandering from guest to guest, and 
flashing upon his dazed vision bright corruseations of wit, while casting 
upon her elderly spouse, the Duke of Dumbledore, a look of contemp- 
tuous pity, changing to a lackadaisical expression, supposed to be de- 
scriptive of a breaking heart. Madame Roland is no such heroine, but 
a high-souled noble woman, who seeks only to be great through her 
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husband. At these meetings she simply performs her duties as 
hostess, gives each visitor a warm welcome, but seldom joins in the 
conversation—never conspicuously. She listens to all that transpires ; 
speaks seldom. But when the company has departed, and the lights 
are out in the salon, and man and wife are alone together, then her 
genius assumes the sway. All she has heard and thought is digested 
and combined to become her husband's guide for the morrow. Truly 
M. Roland has a treasure for a wife! 

Her early correspondence with Brissot would alone have inclined 
her to favour the party of the Gironde, but its sentiments and opinions 
being identical with her own rendered their union inevitable. During 
the earlier stages of the Revolution the Gironde was the extreme party. 
While the Cordeliers and Jacobins still hesitated it openly declared 
for a republican form of government, and ere the King was deposed 
Barbaroux and Madame Roland plotted for its establishment in the south. 
But their republic was utterly distinct from the form adopted by the 
followers of Rousseau. The Girondists would have raised a model 
founded upon that of Sparta or Athens, in which the masses would 
have been but little considered; they would have superseded the 
aristocracy of birth by an aristocracy of intellect, amenable to no power 
higher than itself. In fine, they would have pulled all down to their 
level, but raised wp none. These men never once thought of the 
narow selfishness of such doctrines. Men of high learning, saturated 
with the influences of their classical education and the love of the free- 
dom of the ancient world, almost all gifted with fine intellectual ability, 
they possessed far less sympathy with the unlettered, barbarous, coarse 
man of the people than the grand setgneur whom they would have 
swept away. ‘Their theory was quite as impracticable in modern 
Europe as the Socialism of Robespierre. But theirs was at least a 
noble dream; the other was that of thieves and assassins. 

Among the frequenters of her salon was an ardent young enthu- 
siast named Buzot, who conceived a passionate romantic attachment 
for his beautiful hostess. They were two congenial souls, and had 
they met earlier in life “ things might have been as they ne’er could 
be again.” There was a stir in that secret locked-up closet of her 
heart, upon which she had put a seal in the first year of her married 
life ; there was a kindling among the smouldering embers, and a soften- 
ing of the wax—but nothing more. Through the ordeal her virtue 
passed unscathed; for the second time she triumphed over the 
tempter. 

Let me present to the reader a portrait of this woman, as sketched, 
or rather, elaborately drawn, by herself, some two years later, within 
the walls of a prison; a portrait of this woman, who at nearly forty 
years of age could enthrall the heart of a young enthusiast :— 

Height, five feet; bust, full and superbly formed. “ My figure is 
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graceful” (I am now using her own words); “my features pleasing, 
-though irregular ; my mouth, rather large, many handsomer, but none 
with a more tender and attractive smile; my eyes not large, but of a 
chestnut colour (gris chdtain), and set flush with the head; in ex- 
pression, frank, soft, and lively, varying with every mood and betraying 
every thought of the soul, now flashing, oftener caressing, but ever 
lively ; they are crowned by well-pencilled brown eyebrows. My nose 
has, at times, been a trouble to me, being rather large at the nostrils, 
but perhaps, when taken with my face as a whole, it does not mar the 
tout ensemble. My forehead is large, but partly covered, according to 
the fashion of the time. As to my chin, it has that character which 
physiognomists call voluptuous; and when I consider all things, I 
doubt whether any one was ever by nature more fully formed for 
voluptuousness than I, and I am sure no one ever had less taste for 
it.* My complexion is bright rather than pale, and crimsons at the 
least emotion. My skin is soft; my arms well rounded; my hand is 
shapely, although not small; and my long fingers, although they bear 
the marks of industry, have preserved their grace. My teeth are strong 
and regular ; my whole appearance denoting the possession of perfect 
health. Such are the treasures that nature has bestowed upon me.” 

Spite of her epics and her philosophy, the bump of vanity must have 
been largely developed in Manon Jeanne’s head ! 

But it is time to leave the regions of the analytic, speculative, and 
descriptive, and return to the active. 

Upon the dispersion of the Conventional Assembly, M. and Mdme. 
ioland returned to La Platitre. But the monotony of the country 
was intolerable after their late feverish life, added to which all inspec- 
tion of manufactures was suspended. Roland, thus released from all 
business obligations, obeyed the dictates of inclination, and bidding 
adieu—for ever, as it was decreed—to his happy home, returned to 
Paris. 

He was immediately appointed to a subordinate post in the Assembly. 
A few months later he was made Minister of the Interior. The Jacobins 
had one object in recommending this appointment, the King another in 
confirming it,and both were foiled. Both thought that in his mediocre 
abilities and simple rustic honesty they would possess an easy dupe. 
But both omitted in their calculations the genius of his wife. A very 
important oversight, betraying a profound ignorance of human nature. 
Omit the wife from your calculations! Better far omit the husband. 

M. Roland affected a republican simplicity in his dress, and much: 
astonished the courtiers by appearing at the Tuileries in grey worsted 
stockings and thick boots studded with nails—after all, a very petty 
show of insolence; but Louis, by necessity politic and by nature a 


* This wonderfully naive confession bears out my estimate of certain 
shades of her character. 
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gentleman—an advantage he possessed over all his enemies—not only 
received his new minister politely, but contrived quite to fascinate him. 
But Madame, who had not abated one jot of her hatred for kings and 
aristocrats, soon destroyed this favourable impression, and prevailed 
upon him to commit an act of treachery which stains the memory of 
both. It was to write a letter to the King, of which a secret copy was 
kept, to be used either as an accusation against Louis or as a defence 
for the minister, should he thereafter be accused of favouring royalty, 
according as circumstances demanded. This letter, concocted with- 
out the knowledge of his colleagues, was couched in terms of the 
most austere and insulting patriotism, and was read to the King in full 
council by Roland himself. 

The insult was base and cowardly, and Louis never forgave it. 
Urged on by the impetuosity of his wife, Roland unceasingly pressed 
obnoxious measures upon his royal master, and one day was dismissed 
for his pains, together with Claviere and Servan. Roland immediately 
laid before the Assembly the secret copy of his letter, to which he pre- 
tended to impute his dismissal. A despicable act, M. Roland! every 
way unworthy of the antique virtue you desired to emulate; but not 
yours, after all! 

Bitterly chagrined, and more republican than ever, Madame and her 
husband retired to a gloomy house in the Rue St. Jacques. 

With the 10th of August came the triumph of the dismissed ministers 
and the destruction of the monarchy. Madame is in ecstasies; the 
aspirations of her childhood are realised; the Republic is a fact ac- 
complished. Three-and-twenty days of an ecstatic dream, and then the 
awakening. The tocsin of the 2nd of September rings in her ears the 
terrible summons of Macdufl: “Shake off this downy sleep, death’s 
counterfeit, and look on death itself!” Oh, how terrible! to be roused 
in the grey dawn, from the glorious sunshine, the blissful fields of 
Utopia, peopled with the glorious forms of free men, and voluptuous 
with the eternal harmony of universal nature, to darkness, blood, and 
death! What this woman must have suffered! Ah! far more than 
she did when her own sentence of death fell upon her ears; for this 
terrible day unmasked the idol of her life: she had worshipped it as 
pure gold—she found it was but the vilest clay. The anguish of her soul 
broke forth in those immortal words she afterwards repeated upon the 
scaffold to the figure of the goddess of whom she had been so enthusiastic 
a devotee: “Oh, Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy name!” 

M. Roland and the Girondists boldly denounced the inassacre, de- 
manded justice upon the heads of the assassins, and used every effort 
to check the progress of assassination, both in Paris and the provinces. 
But the tigers were fleshed, and threatened to devour those who would 
drive them away from their cannibal feast ; and each day the minister 
and his friends grew more unpopular. 

#2 
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A supper-party was held once a week in Madame’s salon (the four 
times a week receptions had ceased since the split with the Jacobins), 
which was intended as a réunion of the Girondists. To these meetings 
came Vergniaud, Condorcet, Brissot, Pétion, Barbaroux, Louvet, Buzot, 
and all the intellect and eloquence of that great party—no longer 
animated and hopeful of the future, but grave and sad, like men upon 
whose souls a blight had fallen. They discussed, not their hopes, but 
their fears, and wept bitter tears over the degradation of their idol, 
Liberty, until, warmed by the more genial influences of the feast, 
they grew oblivious of the unhappy present, and, lost in the wild 
enthusiasm of their discourse, lived for a visionary hour in the re- 
public of their dreams. This sublime intercourse of noble souls—the 
only glimpse of soul that lighted up the foul Augean stables of the 
hideous Revolution—was held up by Marat as a licentious orgie, pre- 
sided over by a modern Circe, in which conspiracies were hatched to 
aid the insurrection in La Vendée, to defeat the French armies of the 
frontiers, and to re-establish the monarchy ! 

The trial of the King came on. ‘“ How would the Gironde vote ?” 
was the uneasy thought of the Jacobins; for the moderatists still 
possessed suflicient power, when united, to seriously affect the decisions 
of the Assembly. A gloomy anxious meeting was held at Madame 
Roland’s the night before the fatal day. All were bitterly opposed to 
the death of the King. “But did they dare oppose it?” was the 
secret unacknowledged thought of each. They parted without arriving 
at any decision. 

It was a breathless moment in the Tribunal next day, when Ver- 
gniaud, as the chief of the party, rose to record his vote. His face 
was gloomy and despairing, his eyes downcast; he had the air of a 
man forced, against his will, to perform a shameful act. He paused 
for a moment; there was not a stir in the crowd; every eye was 
fixed upon him, every breath was held, until the vote was recorded 
and he had passed on. Jt was death! Twenty-two of the party 
voted the same. Robespierre smiled grimly, for he knew they had 
not only voted the King’s death, but their own. 

They could have saved the unhappy Louis from the scaffold ; without 
their votes the Jacobins could not have secured a majority. They 
desired to save him, but their courage forsook them at the last moment. 
They outraged their consciences, cast a blot upon their otherwise 
almost spotless fame, and sealed their own destruction by giving a 
last triumph to their enemies.* 


* It is questionable whether any of at least the leaders of the factions, 
except Marat, desired the King’s death; Danton did not, perhaps not even 
Robespierre in his heart, not the Gironde nor the Plaine; yet each and all, 
fearful of being outbidden by his rivals for the favours of the Yahoos of 
the mob, voted one way. 
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On the 22nd of January, 1793, weary of the strife, and sickening 
at the horrors executed by the orders of the Commune, Roland 
resigned. Every succeeding day the position of the Girondists grew 
more desperate. The Jacobins held secret meetings, to concoct 
the readiest means of ridding themselves of their opponents. Once 
they decreed that on a certain day they would massacre them all 
as they sat in the Commune; twice they decided upon breaking 
into their homes at night, and murdering them in their beds. But 
on each occasion a timely warning saved them. ‘Twice they were 
warned by Danton ; once they owed their lives to Louvet’s Lodoiskh ; 
she had contrived to be present, unseen and unsuspected, at one of 
these murder councils. On the day appointed for their immolation 
the Girondists absented themselves from the Assembly; on the two 
nights they slept from their homes. 

But this life was insupportable—eternal strife, and the assassin’s 
dagger hanging over them night and day; fearful to stir abroad ; 
fearful to remain in their homes; fearful to lie down in their beds. 
Some never slept two consecutive nights in the same house; others 
watched through the darkness, and snatched a little troubled sleep 
during the day. But they kept at their posts—the brave sentinels of 
order and humanity—and would not quit them while one glimmer of 
hope remained. 

On the 31st of May, just as, in utter despair, Roland had obtained 
passports for himself and wife to leave the city of blood, an order 
came for his arrest. He refused to recognise its legality ; the ofticer 
not having received orders to enforce it in case of resistance, Roland 
contrived to get away from Paris that night, and take shelter at Rouen. 

But his wife would not stir. That same day she went boldly to 
the Assembly, to demand of its members by what authority, and for 
what offence, they had decreed the arrest of her husband; but they 
would not admit her. Wearied and despairing, she bent her steps 
towards home, and on her very threshold was arrested. 

Evocu tHe Tump. 
Tey conveyed her to the Abbaye; lodged her in a cell yet red with 
the massacres of September—the same which, a little later, was to be 
the prison of Charlotte Corday. What a strange coincidence !—those 
two women, so wonderfully alike in soul, that, given an exchange of 
circumstances, one might have been the other! 

With a refinement of cruelty, after a detention of twenty-four days 
she was released, only to be re-arrested while her arms were still clasped 
around her child in the first joy of reunion. ‘This time she was 
imprisoned in St. Pélagie, the receptacle for the vilest women of 
Paris ; thence, after a short time, she was removed to the Conciergerie. 
Hitherto comforts had been allowed her—the use of writing materials 
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(her ‘Memoirs’ were written during her imprisonment); but she was 
now confined in a dark humid dungeon, containing only a heap of fetid 
straw fora bed. But no privation nor suffering could subdue her 
proud spirit. Through the grating of her dungeon she would converse 
for hours together with her fellow-prisoners, exciting them, even in 
those dreary vaults, to bursts of enthusiasm by her noble poetic 
thoughts and splendid eloquence. They could not see her face; they 
could only hear her clear thrilling tones pouring forth the glowing 
thoughts, the sublime aspirations, that filled her heart to bursting. 
Robespierre and Marat had shut out from them the material light of 
heaven; but God’s own light, the effulgence of a glorious soul, pene- 
trated to every atom of their being, and shone upon them with 
immortal radiance. 

When the hour for sleep came, when all was silent in those dreary 
vaults, the nerves relaxed their tension; the lights died out of the 
eyes, the flush of excitement out of the face; the woman’s heart gave 
way, and gushed forth tears of bitter anguish at the thought of her 
husband and her child. From the loophole of her dungeon she could 
see a little speck of sky, and in the sleepless nights she would watch 
yearningly for the first grey dawn; and as it brightened into the 
glorious blue of day, she would press her face against the bars, and 
gaze on it, and worship it with streaming eyes, and send forth the 
soul from the prisoned body to wander free among the sun-bathed 
fields on the banks of the Sadne. Was there not something of the 
child-life of the Quai des Orfévres in this ?—ay, and in more than this. 
Those floods of tears cleansed her soul of its dross; envy, ambition, 
hatred, all was washed away, and in the shadow of death the pure 
child-soul shone forth unsullied. 

Her dungeon in the Conciergerie was next to that which had been 
occupied by Marie Antoinette. In the bitter hour of tribulation she 
remembered with deep repentance how much she had been instru- 
mental in, and how often she had gloated over, the sufferings of the 
unhappy Queen—suflerings which she was now experiencing in her 
own person: the uncertain fate of husband and child—the loss of 
liberty—ingratitude—the insults of the mob, all were to be hers; all 
that she had triumphed in inflicting was now inflicted upon her. 
While pitying, we must still reverentially admire the justice of God. 

She expected no mercy from her enemies, and she sought none. 
Never for one moment did she flinch or cease to denounce them. “I 
despise life,” she wrote in her cell: “the destruction you have worked 
renders it hateful to me. I welcome the last excess of your fury. 
Listen to me, brigands, anarchists! You proscribe virtue, and shed 
the blood of those who profess it. That blood, scattered over the 


earth, will render it so voracious that it will gape beneath your feet 
and engulf you all!” 
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At last came the day of doom—to say of trial would be mockery. 
Every word of her defence was drowned in the howls and invectives 
of the mob. Her face was pale as marble, but her eyes flashed and 
her lip quivered with scorn. “I thank you,” she cried calmly, “ for 
thinking me worthy to share the fate of the great men you have 
murdered.” “I am going to the guillotine,” she said again, “but 
those who are sending me thither will not be long ere they follow 
me. I go innocent, but they will come stained with blood, and you 
who applaud my execution will applaud theirs with equal zeal.” 

On her way to the guillotine the mob again assailed her with vile 
abuse: the furies, lashed to madness by her beauty and calm demea- 
nour, would have dragged her from the tumbril and torn her limb from 
limb had not her guards protected her; but no quiver of a muscle 
denoted fear of their violence ; all her attention was concentrated on 
an aged man who shared the tumbril with her, tending him, soothing 
him, and supporting him. She begged of the executioner to let him 
suffer first, that he might not be shocked by the sight of her death. 
Her request was granted. 

For a moment she stood upon the scaffold contemplating the statue 
of Liberty. She was clothed in pure white, and her black hair 
floated around her like a Spanish veil. Her beauty had assumed 
spiritual character since her imprisonment, and never in her brilliant 
salon, amidst the homage and adoration accorded to her by the 
greatest men of France, did she look go lovely as in that dark hour 
of anguish. 

A few hours, and all that remained of that beauty which men had 
adored and women envied, of that brilliant being whose name had re- 
_ sounded through Europe, was cast into the common fosse at Clamart! 

I would fain linger over the last days of the Girondists, and record 
how all weakness vanished from their hearts, and how their natures 
reasserted their true nobility; how, on the night before their execu- 
tion, they had together a solemn supper, at which all the genius and 
eloquence of their brilliant minds shone forth, unclonded by the 
thought of the morrow; how they chanted a new song of the Revo- 
lution, ‘Mourir pour la Patrie,’ and how they went singing it to 
their deaths ; how Valasé stabbed himself, and how the brutal Jacobins 
had the dead body decapitated ; how Vergniaud and Condorect, and 
all, met their fates unflinchingly ; how the handsome Barbaroux, called 
Antinéus from his beauty, when hunted down to the last extremity, 
committed suicide; and how the bodies of Pétion and Buzot were 
found in a wood, half-devoured by wolves. But such lingering would 
be irrelevant at this stage of our romance. It only remains to record 
the fate of M. Roland. 

Upon receiving the intelligence of his wife's murder, he fled from 
Rouen, wandering he cared not whither. Next morning he was found 
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by a peasant, lying stark and dead in a field of wheat. He had 
stabbed himself to the heart. In his pocket was found a written 
paper—a portion of its contents ran thus: “ Whoever you may be 
who find me lying here, respect my remains; they are those of a 
good man, who has consecrated his entire life to the service of his 
fellow-beings, and who has died as he has lived—virtuous and honest.” 
It ended by saying, that life was insupportable after the death of his wife. 

The ruling passion was strong in death! Amidst even the terrible 
despair of the last hours of his existence, he penned an eulogium upon 
himself! No further comment than those already made some pages 
back are necessary to the elucidation of his character. It was very 
shallow. and is very easily understood. 

But Madame Roland cannot be so easily dismissed. What shall be 
said of her, who at eight was a republican philosopher, at eleven a 
religious devotee, at eighteen a sceptic, and at thirty-seven the leader 
of the greatest political movement of the modern world? A grand 
woman, a brilliant woman, a woman of fine genius, one of the noblest 
heroines of history or romance—but far from faultless; for there was 
much of prejudice, of envy and uncharitableness, in her composition ; 
her republicanism, however pure, was strongly influenced by hatred 
of the rich. During the early months of the Revolution none was 
more implacable, or more rejoiced in the sufferings of the aristocracy. 
When she was told of the agonies endured by Marie Antoinette 
when the crowd broke into the Tuileries, she exclaimed, “Oh, that 
I had seen her protracted sufferings! How deeply her pride must 
have suffered !” 

Those words cast a stain upon her character that volumes of eulogy 
could not cover. There must have have been something of hardness 
and cruelty in her nature to have created those words. In her own 
day of tribulation she bitterly repented them. In her days of political 
ascendancy ambition was largely interwoven with her love of liberty. 
But her last days redeemed all the errors of the past. The fire that 
would have consumed a less noble nature only purified hers—caleined 
the dross that had clung around the diamond. 

Had she been a happy woman she would never have been a great 
one. United to a man she loved, as she could have loved, all the 
ardour and intensity of her great soul would have focussed in that 
passion; all things would have been seen through that medium, and 
hy it, to her, the whole world would have been modified. But, united 
to a man whom, at the best, she could only esteem, the passion of her 
powerful soul, repressed in one direction, burst forth in ambition and 
love of liberty; and thus, she who might have lived obscurely, and 
‘ied with no other epitaph attached to her name but that of a doting 


wife, a fond mother, and an intellectual woman, passed into one of the 
heroines of history ! 
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Katto and her Coal-cart : 


A SOUTH WALES SKETCH. 
By ANNIE BEALE. 





Some thirty years ago, before the shrill whistle of the steam-engine 
had penetrated into the hills and valleys of Wales, the peasants of 
that country were a primitive race. Not only were their manners, 
customs, and traditions peculiar, but traits of character and circum- 
stances of life presented themselves which were, to say the least, 
original. The contemplation of the simplicity of a nearly extinct 
generation composes the mind in these days of hurry and excitement ; 
therefore a few recollections of the past dwellers among the mountains 
and valleys of a picturesque and beautiful country may not be un- 
acceptable to the present toilers of this work-bound age. 

In those times there were no companies of men to buy up and 
work by steam and other modern ways those rich mines which have 
since made their possessors millionaires; but they were laboriously 
sunk by the few, whose perseverance and energy stood them in the stead 
of inventive genius, and who served as pioneers for their restless suc- 
cessors. The minerals then slumbered in comparative peace in their 
hard beds underground, and the green grass and rainbow-coloured 
wild flowers bloomed undisturbed above them. Collieries were few 
and far between, and before the railroad brought coal in abundance to 
the country town or village, many were the ways and means resorted 
to in order to supply that needful fuel. Haulage was expensive, 
turnpikes frequent and odious. The rich could send their waggons 
and carts to collieries twenty or thirty miles off; but the poor had to 
make many shifts. The difficulties were great even to those who 
could afford it. It was hard work to start a team of horses and their 
carter at midnight in cold frosty winter, so as to enable them to reach 
a colliery in the morning, load the waggons, bait the horses, and be 
at home again before another midnight came round. Had they over- 
passed the twenty-four hours, they would have been compelled to pay 
the turnpikes twice instead of once. But it was harder work to those 
who could not afford it to get fuel at all. They could not fetch it— 
there were no regular means of transporting it to them. Wood was 
plentiful, but it belonged to the rich, and even the most benevolent of 
these did not care to give their ancient oaks and elms up to spoliation. 
The bards and druids would have arisen in wrathfal protest against 
such desecration. Still the poor must have fire, and it was hard to 
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get. The need brings the remedy. The peasants living round about 
the collieries managed to hammer up small carts, and to rope to them 
donkeys, or, if in luck, small rough ponies. These carts carried 
from six to twelve hundredweight of coal, which supplied the neigh- 
bourhood for eight or ten miles. They were mostly loaded and 
managed by women and children, who, while earning a small pittance 
for themselves, were real benefactors of the poor, for whom they 
laboured, and to whose class they belonged. 

‘The scenes in which these collieries were situated were, generally, 
strangely wild and picturesque. There was one in a remote district 
of South Wales which was singularly weird and lonely. It was called 
Bryngoch, and Jay on a low hill shut in by trees and surrounded by 
mountains. It looked like a big black excrescence on Nature’s wild 
but lovely face. Below it was a green valley, through which tripped 
and chattered one of those delicious brooks that appear at every turn 
in these dales, and that received no taint from its grimy neighbour. 
From the mountain behind wound a rough road which passed near 
the colliery on one side, and wandered on eccentrically some three or 
four miles, till its course was checked by a high road and an ob- 
noxious turnpike. The hedgerows of this roadlet were adorned in all 
seasons but winter with luxuriant wild flowers. Its especial pride 
were its roses and foxgloves. The roses were of a red so deep that it 
rivalled the hue of the foxglove—a rose rarely seen in England, and 
yet wildly luxuriant in that remote spot. It fell in fantastic wreaths, 
and grew in bowers, gracefully embracing the prouder foxglove, or 
hanging over the emerald fern. 

No houses were visible from the colliery. There were a few huts 
and small farms in its vicinity; there was a chapel on a distant hill, 
and a little ‘ public’ within reach. There is always a ‘ public’ close at 
hand in these out-of-the-way places. But, isolated as it seemed, there 
was always sound and dim light about the colliery. Men went up 
and down the shaft continually with their dull Davy-lamps; waggons 
and carts came from afar ; there were watchers day and night; small 
donkey-carts, with their guardian women and children, were every- 
where. These women chaffered with the colliers for the best coal, 
and were so well skilled in their trade that they seldom failed to 
know it at sight. It was anthracite coal—that hard stony substance 
since so famous for steam purposes, so hard to kindle for domestic 
use, yet so enduring when once lighted. Each of these poor women 
had her history of labour and privation—written on her lined face— 
folded into her sordid dress. Some were newly-married, others old 
and wizened. All were anxious to add their mite to the family fund. 
They were daughters, wives, mothers, grandmothers of the colliers. 
Yes, grandmothers! for many who had begun their poor traffic as 
children continued it to advanced age. 
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There was one such whose simple story may serve to illustrate this 
sketch, and to make known the hard life which these poor colliers and 
their families lead. She was distinguished by the name of Katto 
Davvy gwraig collier, or Katto, wife of Davvy the collier. For more 
than half-a-century, in heat or cold, in rain or drought, she had 
trudged her sixteen or seventeen miles three or four times a week. 
She and Dayvy began life’ in a rough homestead not far from the 
colliery. The situation of their hut was better than its substance. 
The walls were unmortared, the floor of mud, the thatch blackened by 
time; but it was shut out from the colliery by a thick wood of oak 
and beech, had the brook aforementioned on one side, and a mountain 
at the back. In front was a lane, green in summer with the freshest 
of grass, brown in winter with the thickest of mud. This lane 
stretched into a common hard by, and served as pasture-land for 
Katto’s donkey, pig, and geese. 

This donkey was a beast of consideration, as well as burden. 
It took its owners many days to find him a name. At last, with 
true Biblical acumen, they called him Balaam, circumflexing the 
first syllable with pure Hebrew breadth. It sounded to Saxon ears 
like “ Baa-lamb,” but “ What’s in a name?” This donkey was as 
hardy, obstinate, enduring. tricksy, and kicksy as any donkey that 
ever lived, and Katto spoiled him, as she did her husband and 
children. She never beat him severely, except when he blackened 
the whitewash on her house by rubbing his back too vigorously 
against it. 

She, like her countrywomen generally, believed she could not use 
too much whitewash, pinkwash, yellowwash, or even bluewash. This 
purifying mixture was everywhere. Patches of white shone on the 
blackened thatch of her roof, on her walls and flagstone, while the 
jambs, lintels, and sills of door and windows were a bright yellow. 
Within-doors, again, the walls were white, the mantelpiece and 
cupboard yellow. Very bright it all looked when freshly laid on— 
very dull after a few months’ wear-and-tear. 

From this “cottage by the brook” Dayvvy went and came to his 
colliery at any hour of the twenty-four that claimed his labour: and 
hence Katto went to load her little cart at day-dawn. She had a free 
tongue and a loud voice, and these are powerful agents. All the 
colliers succumbed to them, and gave her the coals she chose ata 
minute’s notice. What man has the courage to bandy words with a 
free-tongued and loud-voiced woman? Katto’s “Shame for you! 
Ach-y-fi—to give a poor soul such trash!” was enough to frighten 
any man; but when she found it necessary to use still stronger 
language, it was sufficient to knock him down. So, thanks to good 
lungs and unrestrained speech, she always got what she wanted. As 


to Davvy, he never refused her anything ; and people did say, when 
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she was out of hearing, that he was the weaker vessel, though she 
certainly was the best wife that any man ever had. 

When Katto left the colliery with her six hundredweight of superior 
coal, surmounted by a sack also full of coal, and a feed of hay or grass 
for Bilaam, she was a happy woman. She swung along, her short 
petticoats giving to the world a great display of black-stockinged legs, 
and her loose shawl exposing overmuch of neck and bust—a stick in 
her hand, which she seldom used, and a conical beaver hat on her 
head, beneath which her black hair, black eyes, and red cheeks showed 
to advantage. 

It was evident that she was a woman of importance. “Here comes 
Katto!” was heard from every cottage as she approached. The turn- 
pike-gatekeepers greeted her with studied politeness, for she was one 
of those who daily grumbled at the toll, and was ready to aid in the 
“Rebecca Riots” which took place during her time ; every one ran to 
meet her, either to give her a jibe or a commission. She had a jest 
for all, and carefully gathered news as she went along. Her errands 
were endless, and her memory must have been as endless as her 
errands. Your peasant always gets the best tea, and Katto was as 
good a judge of that uninebriating beverage as she was of coal. The 
quarterns of tea she brought from “ town,” and distributed on her 
way home, were numerous: so were the pounds of sugar, yards of 
flannel or calico, cap-ribbons, earthen pots and pans, ounces of tobacco, 
penn'orths of pills, yarn for knitting, tallow-candles, and herrings. 
Letters, too, were a staple article of request; and as she could not 
read, it was wonderful how she delivered the desired missives accord- 
ing to their address. But she rarely made a mistake, she had corners 
for everything. 

Katto seldom reached the town before noon. Here she pulled up 
under a “spreading chestnut tree” at the corner of the churchyard, 
and here she left Bilaam while she went in search of a customer. It 
was a baiting-place for donkeys, so he was among kindred spirits. 
Poor beasts! how patient they were !—some pulling at a truss of 
coarse hay, others with no hay to pull; but all-enduring in all 
weathers, their faces turned—where neither man nor beast likes to 
turn them—to the wall, their sides open to the attacks of mischie- 
vous boys, their ears and tails drooping wearily. Katto was sure 
to find a customer readily, so Balaam had not long to wait. He knew 
her voice, and his ears pricked and his tail cocked as she approached, 
seized the hempen rein, tugged him round, and tugged on till she 
reached the place where she was to unload her coal. During this 
operation he finished the hay begun under the chestnut tree. 

For all this labour Katto received about a half-a-crown. If she 
carried her coal into the poor man’s hole, the chances were that she 
had a cup of tea and a slice of bread-and-butter, or perhaps a basin 
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of hot leek-broth, with the kindly housewife and her children ; for 
the poor help the poor. Here she would retail the country news, and 
greedily swallow the town gossip with her scalding beverage, in order 
to give it forth wholesale as she returned home. She well knew how 
the sweet innocent country rejoices over the misdemeanours of the sinful 
town, and how the wicked town returns the compliment by gloating 
over the shortcomings of the sweet innocent country. She was a 
benefactress to both, for did she not carry food to the hungry souls in 
each? Happy Katto !—she was ever the bearer of ‘‘ some new thing,” 
which was greedily devoured by famishing gossips. From such small 
pebbles dropped into the lake of idleness spread the great circle of 
news. It took Katto some hours to collect them and her innumerable 
parcels, and some hours to drop them. She seldom reached home 
before dusk; and there were people malicious enough to wonder how 
she managed her domestic economy. conomy is scarcely an apt 
word: Katto was lavish in her small establishment. She provided it 
with children in a most extravagant way. A baker's dozen graced her 
board in less than a dozen years, but the baker's loaves did not 
increase in equal ratio. When the thirteenth arrived, Davvy said, 
with grim satisfaction, that he was thankful it was not a twin again, 
because he could make a fiddler of him, to play country-dances for the 
six other couples. He did not say where they were to dance; but 
Katto suggested the green lane as the ballroom, for it was as much 
as they could all do to find standing-room in the hut. 

In modern times it has become a subject of grave discussion whether 
a woman could become a Lady Chancellor, a Queen’s Physician, a 
member of a School Board. “A lady on the woolsack, in a wig, 
nursing an infant!” sardonically observes one. ‘“ What is to become 
of the husband and children while the doctress is going her rounds, or 
when she is rung up o nights ?” sarcastically inquires a second. “The 
board at home will groan for want while the School Board secures the 
head of the family!” growls a third. 

Katto would have swept away all these objections with the wand of 
genius. Her thirteen children never interfered with her profession. 
Soon after the advent of a new baby she and Balaam were on the 
road again. She was compelled to ask a neighbour to see to the first 
five during her absence ; then the elders took care of the youngers— 
in other words, they all ran the risk of being burnt or scalded to 
death together. But no such evil chance ever happened to them; 
they all throve well. Katto did two or three days’ work during the 
occasional hours she spent at home, and she and her family were 
always smart on Sundays, and ready for chapel. Moreover, when her 
husband and sons returned from the mines, black as the coal they had 
been digging, a tub of steaming water was prepared in the middle of 
the hut, into which they went consecutively, and out of which they 
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emerged whitened by Katto’s soap and scrubbing. What could she 
do more? Nothing. And she would have been as efficient as Lady 
Chancellor, Queen’s Physician in Ordinary, or Member of a School 
Board ; for what cannot a woman of indomitable will perform? She 
was, moreover, a managing mother. No fashionable fine lady ever 
established her daughters more readily than Katto. “ Out of maiden- 
hood, out of mischief,’ was her motto, and she married them as soon 
as they “came out.” She was a great-grandmother before she was 
sixty ; but she positively declined being made a nurse to her grand- 
children, saying that she had had nursing enough. So Davvy and 
she lived alone in their old age, their children being married and 
scattered—here, there, and everywhere. 

Yet not quite alone. A new inmate came to share their one 
apartment. 

Some ladies pine for a carriage-and-pair and a presentation at 
Court. The ambition cf Katto’s modest life had been a cart and 
horse, and an introduction to the coal-cellars of the gentility. The 
difference was only in kind, and Katto’s ambition was gratified. She 
had the satisfaction of presenting herself and introducing her daughters 
to the quality. She did not get so many steaming cups of tea and 
basins of leek-broth from her new patrons as from the old, but she 
had honour and glory in her horse. 

She and Dayvy searched Holy Writ for a name for him. They 
could find none; there was no horse with a name—like Balaam, for 
instance—in the Bible. So they called him “Cariad ” (sweetheart), 
which to English ears seemed suitable enough, and to Welsh ones 
bore pleasant sounds of lovemaking. 

He was one of those rough, shaggy, independent mountaineers 
which, like human mountaineers, are hard to tame. Katto tried, and 
failed. Out of the shafts he was a frisky, wild, untutored beast—in 
them he was a veritable tyrant. Katto spoilt him, and he knew it. 
An intellectual quadruped has the advantage over an ignorant biped ; 
so Cariad ruled Katto. 

As soon as the cart was loaded at the mine, off started Cariad. He 
tarried for no gossip; Katto must overtake him as she could. He 
would not stop at the houses on the road, unless he was regaled by 
hay, grass, or bread. When Katto lightened his load by dropping 
the sack of coal that surmounted the twelve hundredweight, he set 
off briskly, and she had to run for it. This sack was provided for 
some poor soul who could not afford the load. Cariad trotted on until 
he came to a hill, when he paused and turned his head ; he would not 
mount it unaided. He considerately waited for Katto, looking round 
till he saw her floating petticoat, and setting his hoofs till he felt her 
shoulder at the wheel; then he condescended to pull, while she 
obediently pushed. If she wished to stop before she reached the top, 
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she was obliged to let him understand that a good stone beneath the 
wheel hindered its retreat. 

Cariad required much coaxing. In summer Katto provided herself 
with an apronful of fresh grass, which she gathered by the way. If 
she kept a little in advance, the scent enticed him on; if she inadver- 
tently came close to him, his nose was in the apron. In winter it was 
still more difficult. Snow was his abomination. Happily for Katto, 
it did not lie long on the ground in that part of the world; happily 
for him, if it chanced to be deep at the pit, he had no coal to haul. 
But the poor must have fire, and Katto was their purveyor, so she 
and Cariad had few holidays. She forgot her own frozen limbs, and 
her sixty or seventy years of hard life, in her efforts to make him do 
his duty. She pushed at the wheel, she tugged at the bridle, she 
employed every endearing epithet, to encourage him. Oh! what 
rain, snow, ice, wind, fog, and piercing cold they braved together ! 

No amount of coaxing would induce him to stop without Katto under 
the chestnut tree by the churchyard. He hated donkeys, and was in 
the habit of kicking when near them: so, as soon as Katto went off 
in search of her customers, Cariad turned round and followed. ‘ He’s 
a proud little horse, he is,” laughed Katto. Whenever she sold her 
coal, he insisted on his feed. He would not stand still without it. Did 
a justice of the peace live within-doors, Cariad would still be restive till 
he had his way. He had no wholesome fear of the lock-up, if Katto 
had. “ Ie’s an obstinate little horse, he is,” she would say, and put his 
tough hay on the ground before him. 

When the messages and the gossip were done, the return home was 
comparatively quick and pleasant. Katto ascended into the empty 
cart, reins in hand, proud as a peacock. One endearing epithet was 
enough: “Gee up, Cariad, bach !” and Cariad was off like a telegram. 
Down the hill—through the turnpike—along the level road—there 
was no stopping him, until he came to an acclivity ; then he stopped 
of his own accord, and would not proceed until Katto dismounted, and 
once more put her shoulder to the wheel. 

Like most animals, he was fond of children, and would pause wil- 
lingly for them. The kindly Katto never saw one trudging along 
under a baby or a burden but she gave the youngster a lift. But 
when she performed a similar good oflice for the old, she was com- 
pelled to stand at Cariad’s head, and kiss and fondle him while they 
mounted. 

The road they pursued was varied and beautiful. In spring the 
hedgerows were covered with hawthorn, primroses, and bluebells ; birds 
sang in every tree, green meadows were on all sides. At each turn 
was a landscape for a painter. Happy Katto! she enjoyed it insensibly. 
When she came to the ford that crossed the road, it is true she did not 
know that she was in the midst of a scene that would have made a 
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lovely picture; but she did know that the clear water washed the 
wheels of her cart and the legs of Cariad, and that he drank greedily. 
When she turned into the long mountainous road, she was aware that 
it was lonely and wild; but she knewalso that the scattered poor were 
honest, and would harm neither her nor Cariad. However dark the 
night, however wild the weather, they were unmolested, save by the 
friendly greeting of wayfarers like themselves. 

When they reached home, Davvy was there to receive them. He was 
a sober man, as times were: that is to say, sobriety, not drunkenness, 
was his normal state, and Katto boasted that he seldom was drunk 
except on a holiday. 

Tt had come to pass that Cariad’s very rough shed had given way, 
so he was promoted to a corner of the hut. Davvy, Katto, and he 
shared the same bedroom. Nothing loth, he walked into it at night, 
and made himself comfortable on such a bed as was prepared for him. 
If it chanced that snow covered the scant winter grass of the lane, he 
would even spend his day within-doors, if there was no coal to haul 
without. 

In this way the trio went on together. Cariad reached his twentieth 
year of service when Davvy and Katto were over fourscore. They 
were beginning to grow old. Katto sometimes asked herself what was 
the matter with her. She was only eighty-three—it couldn’t be age: 
Jane, the smith, was ninety to a day, and sharp enough. Still, age it 
was; and Dayvy could no longer work in the mines. Very sad is this 
old age to the poor, though they are resigned, and even cheerful. 

As for Cariad, he did his best. His limbs grew stiff, but he worked 
on. He was no longer frisky, and years brought wisdom. He did as 
he was bid. The only thing that excited him and Katto was the 
train. Just before they retired from this shifting scene, steam-engines 
entered upon their path, terrifying and disgusting them. All that 
he could do, to protest against them, he did. When the monster horse 
raced by him, snorting forth its steam, he stood still and snorted in 
angry return. Katto, meanwhile, would apostrophise him, saying, 
“It is time for you, and me, and the cart to give up. There's coal 
enough gone by us for town and country; but ach-y-fi, Cariad, what 
rubbish it is! That big brute don’t care what he carries.” 

But Cariad was not one to give in; he grew stiffer and stiffer, but 
he hauled on. At last he got so stiff that Davvy and Katto were 
obliged to help him on his legs, support him to the cart, and finally 
bring, not him to the cart, but the cart to him. Once in the shafts, 
he was himself again. His dim eyes brightened, his drooping ears 
pricked ; he was conscious of support, and, like an old war-horse at 
sound of trumpet, or superannuated hunter at blast of horn, he 
started briskly when he heard Katto’s feeble “ Gee-up, Cariad ! 
Come, you darling! we will be home again directly.” 
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How they went, and how they returned, nobody could tell ; but 
they kept going till the end. When they came home at night, Cariad 
was half carried back to his corner, and fell down helpless on his: 
straw. Katto and Davvy fed him, and what they offered he ate con- 
tentedly. Children and grandchildren came to see them, and helped 
when Katto would let them; but, for the most part, the three friends. 
lived alone together. Katto was long very unhappy concerning the 
future state of Cariad; she could not believe that so “ good a Chris- 
tian” as he was would perish for ever. At last she made up her mind 
that, if good works were to be rewarded hereafter, Cariad’s would not 
be unpaid, and that he and she, who had laboured so long, would 
meet Davvy, and others who had received little of this world’s good, 
in that heaven provided for the humble. The minister was scan- 
dalised when she told him her belief, but she maintained it. 

All the neighbours were kind to the old couple and the old horse. 
One would be at the hut betimes to help Cariad into the shafts; 
another would load the cart for Katto; a third would help Davvy to 
fetch straw for the bed. But they were obliged to do it discreetly. 
“Do you think I’m getting old?” Katto would ask, sharply. 

“ Ach yn wir, no,” would be the answer ; “ but the poor little horse 
is stiff in his joints.” 

One fine spring day Davvy resolved to accompany Katto and Cariad 
“to town.” Poor Cariad seemed brisker than usual, owing, Katto said, 
“to the oil she had rubbed into him.” He stumbled into his shafts, 
and hobbled on his way. The old couple hobbled after him. They 
were many hours on the road, but the sun was so bright, and the air 
so balmy, that they did not count the time. Everybody had a kind 
word for them. They had cups of tea, noggins of ale, and primrose- 
scented, tender grass wherever they went. That age which seemed 
so hard was their halo of protection. “Poor old Katto!” sounded on 
all sides. 

She could gossip as she liked now. Cariad was only too glad to 
stand still and munch the oaten bread they gave him at the cottage- 
doors, and Davvy to sit by the fire and rest. When they reached the 
town an old customer gave them a dinner and an extra shilling, and 
their aged hearts grew cheerful. Thanks to food, fire, and cwrw-da 
(good ale), they were at home early. No one was there to help, so 
Davvy and Katto managed Cariad between them. He was so still 
that they could scarcely get him across the mud floor of the hut to 
the straw in the corner. When there, they even helped him to lie 
down. He rubbed his old nose upon Katto’s face as she stooped over 
him, and fixed his eyeon her. Davvy heaped up the straw meanwhile.. 

“Thou’rt near thirty years old, Cariad,” said Katto; “and Davvy 
and I are nearly ninety. God help us!” 

“ Amen!” said Dayvy, reverently. 
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She lifted up her hands and eyes. 

Something like a sigh came from Cariad. She stooped over him 
again. His eyes were closed, his nostril was slightly dilated. “Cariad! 
Cariad, bach!” said Katto, stroking his neck and face. “ Davvy, 
Dayvy, come here.” Davvy went. The poor souls bent together 
over the old horse ; they uttered a simultaneous cry. He was dead. 

They sat down on the straw by his side; they put their arms about 
him ; they called him by his name ; they wept piteously. It was all 
in vain; their friend and support was gone for ever. He had drawn 
his last breath gently, and had died almost in harness. 

A grandson came in, and found Davvy and Katto still on the floor 
by his side. He ran for help, and they put the poor old people to bed 
—made them potions of that general panacea, tea—comforted them, 
by lamenting their loss with them. 

But they could not be comforted; their feeble stay was gone, and 
with him their independence. They were compelled to appeal to the 
parish, but they did not burden it long. A favourite grandchild sup- 
plied, in some sort, the place of the departed Cariad, and waited upon 
them until they followed their friend to “the land o’ the leal.” 
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Molitre and his Satire. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Att weapons are!alike, provided they be lethal, to the ferocious 
satirist. A Juvenal, cui facit indignatio versus, cares little whether 
he shoots his enemy, tramples upon him, or stabs him in the back, 
provided he can maim, disable, or kill him. All missiles are justifi- 
able by the rules of satiric warfare; and whether they be epithets 
undeserved, crimes never committed, motives not dreamed of, ante- 
cedents unknown—all are equally good, provided only they be equally 
useful. To describe your enemy as stupid is nothing; to be vicious 
is nothiny. He must be superlatively vicious and incredibly stupid. 
True it-is that the ferocity of the satirist seems to produce wonderfully 
little effect. He foams at the mouth, and gnashes with his teeth: the 
unthinking folk stare, and go on their way. We do not learn that 
the later Empire was greatly improved by the immortal and virtuous 
verses of Juvenal; and the Franciscan friars—/fratres fraterrimi— 
were little the worse for the lashing administered by Buchanan. But 
when the indignant moralist has had his say, and comes down wiping 
his brow, there is a chance for him who tries to lead the people another 
way, not by hurling abuse at them, but by showing them their idols 
in a true light—by making them see for themselves how petty, in- 
significant, and powerless are their gods. The glamour falls from the 
eyes of the world, and it wakes, like Titania, to find that it has been 
enamoured of a monster. So the most fitting emblem for satire 
would be the thyrsus, wreathed with the leaves which hide the spear- 
head. It belongs to the two men who, above all, have been successful 
satirists—Erasmus and Molitre. It does not belong to Buchanan, to 
Boileau, or to Pope. The world’s respect for a principle or an institu- 
tion is, as it were, its very breath of life; when this goes, when the 
world agrees to laugh at it, it falls, never to revive again. And thus 
it is that Molitre is stronger than Boileau. Both worked in the same 
field; both aimed at the restoration of gocd sense and good taste; 
both had the true gift of the satirist in a genuine, not a pretended, 
hatred for shams and unrealities and windbags. But they pursued 
different methods of attack, and got very different results. It is 
certain to me that Trissotin, Vadius, and Tartufe, Cathos, Madelon, 
and Armande, Doctor Diafoirus and Doctor Desfonandres, did more 
to damage bigots and quacks, hypocrites and pedants, to restore reason 
and taste to literature, and to destroy affectation and humbug, than 
all Boileau’s poems put together. We would not have lost the works 
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of one greater, perhaps, than our own Pope—a poet who is read with 
an ever-increasing admiration—the very prophet of common-sense ; 
but we miss in him that consideration and tenderness for human 
failings which prevent Molitre from ever being, or pretending to be, 
in a real rage. Boileau cannot hide his scorn and contempt; while 
with Moliére, flowers, songs, laughter, the music of maidens’ voices, 
the sighs and hopes of lovers, the atmosphere of life and the world, 
surround the objects of his satire. Henriette and Clitandre, Valére 
and Marianne, make us sometimes forget the follies of Armande and 
the hypocrisies of Tartufe; while these, as in the world, are not the 
whole, but only a part of life. 

The gallery of Moliére, for so great a dramatist, is an extremely 
limited one. Content at first to imitate the Spanish school of in- 
trigue, in which all the dramatis persone are cast in uniform moulds, 
and delineation of character is entirely out of the question, it was not 
till late in his dramatic life that he found his real field, and attacked 
the follies and foibles of the day. His ‘Avare,’ his ‘ Dépit Amoureux,’ 
and even his ‘ Ecole des Maris,’ belong to no time and all time; while 
the ‘ Précieuses Ridicules, the earliest of his satiric comedies properly 
so called, was yet a mere sketch, and had to wait for six years before 
it found a true successor in the ‘Tartufe,’ the ‘Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,’ and the ‘Femmes Savantes,’ all of which belong to the last 
five years of Moliére’s life. His muse was to be a tree whose best 
fruit comes late, and in too small quantity. 

Moliére had two subjects of satire which he shared with every 
comedian, and even every buffoon, namely, the stock subjects of the 
aspiring citizen and the quack physician; and he had two others 
which he made peculiarly his own, which were his own creation—the 
hypocrite, the pretended pious, and the pedants who”set{ themselves 
up for judges of good taste. The ‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ has 
been put upon every stage ; there are Jourdains and Dandins in every 
literature ; and we need not linger over the follies of the citizen 
aping the manners of the great. Let us rather pass on, to show how 
the times themselves illustrate the force and point of Moliére with 
regard to the remaining classes. Bright and fresh as his plays are, 
they assume colours far brighter and fresher to him who takes the 
trouble—let us rather say, gives himself the pleasure—of reading 
about the men and women who formed the society of Moliére’s Paris 
—men and women, be it observed, not opinions and theories. The 
materials are abundant, and the research required is not laborious, for 
the seventeenth century is as well known to us as our own. 

In the ‘Précieuses Ridicules’ we have the story of two young 
ladies from the country. Deeply impressed with the reading of ‘ Clélie,’ 
they have recently arrived in Paris, and are longing to form part of a 
society which that mellifluous romance has taught them to belicve the 
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enly thing worth living for. They repel their honest and blunt 
suitors with the greatest disdain, because their advances are not made 
in the forms prescribed by Mdlle.Scudéri. In revenge, the two gentle- 
men dress up their valets as persons of distinction, and send them to 
pay a morning call. The vulgarity and pretension of the two servants, 
the enormous pleasure they take in performing their part, the little 
affectations of the poor girls, and their innocent delight at getting, as 
they suppose, a chance of realising their fondest hopes and forming 
themselves a part of the society which they only know from their 
reading, are the slight materials out of which the piece is constructed. 

In the ‘Femmes Savantes’ a higher note is struck. It is not this 
time a pair of provincial damsels longing to see the coteries of which 
they have heard so much, but the very coterie itself—a family of 
women who have taken up the fashionable ideas of the time, and 
devote themselves to science, criticism, and art. Their criticism is 
worthless, their science pretence, and their knowledge of art nothing. 
They propose to establish an academy for which Plato's Republic— 
this they understand about as well as if it were so much Hebrew—is 
to furnish the rules and form the model. It is destined to establish 
the equality of women with men—or, to use their own words (it 
really seems as if Molitre were writing to-day) : 

“Nous voulons montrer & de certains esprits, 
Dont lorgueilleux savoir nous traite avec mépris, 
Que de science aussi les femmes sont meublées; 
Qu’on peut faire, comme eux, de doctes assemblées, 
Conduites en cela par des ordres meilleurs ; 
Qu’on y veut réunir ce qu’on sépare ailleurs, 
Méler le beau langage et les hautes sciences, 
Découvrir la nature en mille expériences, 
Et sur les questions qu’on pourra proposer, 
Fuire entre chaque secte et n’en point épouser.” 

Above all, they burn to make scientific discoveries. Armed with 
telescopes, compasses, and mathematical instruments, they are ready 
to prove that woman’s region of thought extends beyond the domain 
of ribbons and shawls, and is bounded only by those limits assigned 
to the masculine intellect. Indeed, they go beyond the powers of 
man, and have already made discoveries of startling interest, greater 
than any yet vouchsafed to the male eye. For one of them (with 
commendable modesty) announces that she has discerned men in the 
moon; while another, confessing to an inferior power of vision, has 
yet made out the church-steeples of that satellite. They are prepared, 
in their academy, to discuss and teach grammar, history, moral and 
political philosophy. But their immediate work is the reform of 
language. All doubtful and coarse expressions are to be abolished ; 
commonplaces will be banished ; and they have vowed a mortal hatred 
against a multitude of nouns, verbs, and adjectives, which are hence- 
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forth to be expunged from the language. Finally, by their own laws, 
they are to be the absolute critics of every work—judges, from whose 
decision there is to be no appeal—of prose and verse : 


“ Nous chercherons partout 4 trouver 4 redire, 
Et ne verrons que nous qui sachent bien écrire.” 


It is refreshing to find that the Rights of Women were asserted so 
long ago, and in terms as plain as those we are getting accustomed to 
now. And there is comfort, and even hope, in the thought that, dis- 
agreeable as the present prospect may appear, the whole question was 
as vehemently discussed and as forcibly argued two hundred years 
ago, with no result. 

“ Rise,” says Armande, to her grovelling and downtrodden sister— 
“rise above these low and vulgar inclinations. Make yourself sen- 
sible to the delights of study and of science. Marry yourself to 
philosophy. Give up to reason the sovereign lordship.§ What can 
you see, what is there to see, in marriage?” “TI see,” says the 
contemptible Henriette—“ I see my husband, my children, and my 
home.” 

In these two plays there was not a single word of exaggeration. 
When Ménage, one of the coterie held up to ridicule, witnessed the 
first representation of the ‘ Précieuses Ridicules,’ he tells us himself 
that he said to his companion, Chapelain, the greatest sinner of all: 
“We have been approving all these things criticised here so admirably 
and with such good taste; henceforth, as St. Rémi told Clovis, we must 
burn what we used to adore, and adore what we used to burn.” 
Most of the set, however, were too hardened in their old beliefs, 
and went on adoring at the ruined shrines of their old idols long after 
the people had given them up. 

But the précieuses of Moliére’s play must not be carelessly or 
hastily confounded with that brilliant circle first got together at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. This mansion was not yet, it is true, closed, 
but its glories were departed. Julie de Vivonne, Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet, had a long and glorious reign of more than thirty years, the 
queen of Parisian society. At the age of twenty, being then a 
matron of eight years’ standing, she withdrew from the Louvre, pre- 
tending that she found no pleasure in the noise and tumult of the 
royal assemblies. I think it is very likely that the personal dislike 
which she had conceived for Louis XIII. had a good deal to do with 
her retirement. She went to her hotel, newly built and decorated 
after her own designs, the most beautiful as it was also the most 
commodious house in Paris, and announced her resolution to leave it 
no more. She kept this resolution, which cost her nothing, because 
society came to her, for fifty-five years, when she died, full of years 
and of honour, leaving not a single person to say a word against her— 
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not even Tallemant des Réaux, who has something spiteful to say 
about everybody else. The memory of this pure and accomplished 
woman is altogether sweet and holy ; her influence, save in the region 
of art, was altogether good—her example altogether elevating. At 
her house, for thirty years at least, an assembly gathered every evening 
of the week. Here—where (Madame de Rambouillet’s own inno- 
vations) all the year round fresh-cut flowers filled the vases, where 
the windows opened to the ground, and enabled the visitors to step 
into the gardens of the hotel, the finest in Paris, where the old dark 
and sombre colours of the walls were replaced by bright blue and 
gold—the best people in Paris assembled, and modern society began. 
For it was in this house that men and women first met to discuss 
other topics than those of love and war ; here there was no rank, save 
that conferred by genius and gentlehood ; here was the only school of 
manners; here the home of poets and writers and wits; here the 
only refuge from intrigue, ambition, and envy. Above all things, 
the fair chdtelaine set herself to destroy the lamentable coarseness of 
speech everywhere prevalent, and would allow in her salon no lan- 
guage of either camp or stable. But if rough language was inter- 
dicted, conversation of some kind was expected. It was de rigueur 
that everybody should contribute something to the amusement of all. 
Poetry might be produced and talked over; tragedies were read and 
criticised, sometimes very wrongly. But criticism was not the object of 
the hotel. It was, above all, a social circle, where only everybody was 
required to repress himself, and to consider his exertions only valuable 
in so far as they contributed to make other people happy. This was 
its first and, so far as Madame Rambouillet herself was concerned, 
its only object. But abuses naturally crept in with success. Pedantry 
began to take the place of scholarship; prigs, ie. précieux et pré- 
cieuses, grew up as thick as dandelions; a mannerism of speech set 
in; niceness reigned in the place of delicacy; false canons of taste 
were introduced and accepted; the objection to coarse language was 
carried absurdly far; when the younger daughter unhappily took to 
fainting at a doubtful word, and it became the fashion to emulate a 
sensibility so remarkable and so difficult of attainment, it really seemed 
as if the French language was going to be robbed of half its words, 
and to be reduced to expressing the simplest ideas in cireumlocution. 
All this was not the fault of Madame de Rambouillet. What she 
originally proposed she succeeded in effecting; and the language of 
Louis Quatorze was of a very different tone to that of his illustrious 
but outspoken grandfather, with his celebrated oath of “Ventre Saint 
Gris!” The abuses sprang from the excessive zeal of her disciples, 
and date from the decay of the hotel. After thirty years of pros- 
perity, the circle began to fall away. Julie, the eldest daughter—the 
divine Julie, the Philomide’ of Mdlle. Scudéri. the heroine of the 
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‘Garland’—yielded her hand at last, and after twelve years of 
wooing, to her patient lover, M.de Montausier. She was then a 
tender young thing of thirty-eight. Angélique, her sister, the fragile 
creature who fainted even at words of strictly moral import if they 
sounded strong, married the Count de Grignan, and in a measure lost 
her extreme sensibility. Angélique Paulet, the “Elise” of Mdlle. 
Scudéri, who was more beautiful at fifty than she had been at twenty, 
and at twenty was more beautiful than Helen, died suddenly, to the 
great grief of everybody. The troubles of the Fronde broke out. 
M. de Rambouillet died. The two sons died—one in battle, the other 
of the plague. Sickness fell ypon poor Arthenice herself, and she 
could not bear the sight of a fire in winter or the sun in summer. 
Her old friends dropped off at her side, for no one ever deserted her, 
to join the majority ; the glories of her youth could not be renewed ; 
new and rival circles were established, notably that of Mdlle. Scudéri, 
her old disciple, and were followed by the more advanced of the pré- 
cieuses; and it was at these assemblies, not those older ones of 
Madame de Rambouillet, that taste declined and genius drooped ; it is 
one of these that Moliére ridicules in the ‘ Femmes Savantes.’ 

The society which haunted their gatherings is depicted in the novels 
of Mdlle. Scudéri, who was the Richardson of France, only with more 
than Richardson’s propriety and less of Richardson’s vigour. Her 
romances—more dreary than the human brain can now conceive— 
have the special interest that all the characters are portraits. Cyrus 
is Conti; Mandane is the Duchess of Longueville ; Cléomire, Madame 
de Rambouillet ; Elise, Angélique Paulet ; while Sappho is the modest 
name assumed by the writer herself. The assumption of names was 
an affectation of the time in private life; we all know how that of 
Arthenice was given to Madame de Rambouillet,and how little Madelon 
and Cathos, in the ‘Précieuses Ridicules,’ tell their papa, in their pretty 
conceited way, that they intend no longer to be called by names so 
common and so utterly unknown to the grand style, but by those of 
Polixéne and Ariste. 

Everything which had been introduced by Madame de Rambouillet, 
with a view to the formation of a harmonious and untroubled social 
circle, was exaggerated and distorted by Mdlle. Scudéri and her followers. 
Because language was to be pure the commonest things were to be ex- 
pressed by circumlocution. ‘Give me,” says Madelon, “ the counsellor 
of the Graces,” meaning the looking-glass. “Convey us,” says Cathos, 
“the commodities of conversation,” meaning “Place chairs.” And 
while Madame de Rambouillet kept love as much as possible out of her 
circle, because love-matters are the most fruitful source of dissension 
and jealousy, the Scudéri coterie would prohibit it altogether, substi- 
tuting a mawkish Platonic affection, which admitted of tawdry and 
meaningless compliments. If it satisfied the women—which does not 
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appear, from the slight evidence we possess, to have been the case—it 
was only laughed at by the men. Nor could real flesh and blood ever 
wholly be kept out, and therefore they bethought them of laws and 
regulations by which love could be safely carried on; and in the 
‘Clélie’ there is the delicious ‘Carte du Tendre, or ‘Map of Affec- 
tion, where Billets Doux, Petits Soins, Billets Galants, and Jolis 
Vers, form villages on the highroad of love. Lovemaking, hence- 
forth, was to be a matter of science and study ; there was to be a method 
of attack and one of defence, and the fortress was only to yield after © 
the siege had been carried on according to the most scientific mode, 
and the defence been as obstinate as the system of ‘ Cllie’ called for. 

The poets who formed the later circles were as degenerate as might 
have been expected. They wrote for the ladies, and the productions 
most pleasing to the ladies were enigmas, portraits, madrigals, and 
sonnets. Mascarille says that he can count two hundred songs, as 
many sonnets, four hundred epigrams, more than a thousand madrigals, 
without enumerating enigmas and portraits, and that he is going to 
turn the whole of Roman history into madrigals. It is a sonnet 
which Trissotin reads to the enraptured Philaminte, Armande, and 
Belise. And of portraits we have whole galleries in Mdlle. Scudéri 
herself, who drew those of every one of her friends. They flatter, 
of course, because they are meant to be read by the originals; but 
taken with those of Tallemant des Réaux, by way of correction, the 
author of the ‘ Historiettes’ being as bitter as Sappho is sweet, we 
can arrive at a tolerably clear conception of the personages repre- 
sented. 

Her manner of word-painting is maliciously but exactly parodied 
by Boileau in his ‘Héros des Romans.’ He represents to us Malle. 
Scudéri herself offering to draw the portrait of a Fury to please Pluto. 
Did the satirist, when he made her select a Fury, bear in mind that 
poor Mdlle. Scudéri was the plainest of her sex? She was, indeed ; 
and it was even said, though this must be exaggeration, that she was 
uglier than any man, except alone her lover Pellisson. 

“Tisiphone is naturally above the average stature of her sex; but 
nevertheless is so dégagée, so free, and so well-proportioned in all her 
limbs, that even her great height sits well upon her. She has small eyes, 
but they are full of fire, and piercing, and are bordered besides with a 
certain vermilion, which wonderfully enhances their splendour. Her hair 
falls naturally in ringlets, and one could almost say that these are so many 
serpents, which twist in and out, and play carelessly about her face. Her 
complexion has not the faded and insipid colour of the women of Scythia, 
but rather partakes of that noble and masculine brown imparted by the 
sun to the ladies of Africa. Her step is extremely noble and haughty ; 
when it is necessary to hasten it, she flies rather than walks, and I doubt 
whether Atalanta herself could outstrip her. For the rest, this virtuous 
maiden is naturally an enemy of vice, especially of great crimes, which she 
pursues everywhere, a torch in her hand.” 
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In this portrait who would recognise the features of the Fury of 
Orestes, with the bloodstained eyes and the snaky tresses ? 

It has been doubted whether Molitre ever intended to satirise 
Malle. Scudéri herself. I think there need be no doubt whatever on 
the subject. The fact that Boileau did not scruple to attack this great 
woman is sufficient to dispel any doubt. Boileau and Moliére were 
united by a firm friendship. Different as were their minds, in many 
respects they thought alike. The same good sense guided both: if 
Moliére writes on a subject, we can find Boileau suggesting it; and 
what is to be found in the satires of the one will be found as well in 
the comedies of the other. 

At the same time it must be owned that the leader of the préci- 
euses was not so utterly ridiculous. She had been brought up in a 
fairly good school ; she was sensible that her example, imitated beyond 
due limits, led to affectations and ridicule; indeed she complains her- 
self of the follies of her rivals and imitators. But she was in a way 
responsible for these very follies. The leader of a circle which pre- 
tended to be learned, and rebelled against the authority of men, with- 
out the excuse of genius or scholarship, she encrusted herself in the 
ideas of her youth, and probably did not know, till her complacency 
was rudely disturbed by Moliére and Boileau, that a new world of 
thought had sprung up around her. But as the ladies of Tunbridge 
Wells petted and idolised Richardson, bringing him consolation for the 
wicked insults of that Mohawk Fielding, so her circle of admirers, 
with Pellisson, “ the ill-favoured one,” at its head, gathered round her, 
and carried on the madrigals, sonnets, enigmas, and portraits, till she 
died, at the advanced age of ninety-six. 

The ‘ Femmes Savantes’ not only attacked a circle, but, almost by 
name, one of its most illustrious members, the Abbé de Cotin, who was, as 
our old friend Lempriere tells us of Bavius, “a bad poet.” He had 
managed to offend both Boileau and Moliere—the former, because he 
did not attempt to disguise his contempt for Boileau’s earlier poems ; 
the latter, because he officiously suggested to M. de Montausier that 
he was the original of ‘ Alceste,’ in ‘The Misanthrope.’ Cotin was 
the writer of an immense quantity of verse, all kinds flowing with 
equal readiness from his pen, all being equally insipid and fashionable. 
In his own person he was a kind of type of every extravagance and 
affectation to which the précieuses had led their followers. To 
Boileau he was simply the monarch of bad taste— 


“Que sert i Cotin la raison, qui lui crie, 
‘ N’écris plus, guéris-toi d’une vaine folie’ ?” 


When he speaks of the violation of common-sense he names Cotin; 
Cotin illustrates his discourses on mediocrity and obscurity; Cotin 
points the moral to his sermon on taste. These attacks, however, were 
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comparatively harmless ; they were the compliments usually paid by 
writers to others against whom they had a grudge. Cotin would not 
be extinguished by these. It was reserved for Moliére to suppress him 
once and for ever. 

Most fatally for the poor Abbé, he fell out one evening with Ménage 
on the merits of a sonnet. The dispute took place in the presence of 
ladies, précieuses, rose to a quarrel, almost in the very words of the 
famous quarrel between Trissotin and Vadius, and was quite as un- 
dignified and absurd. Boileau, the moment he heard of it, ran with 
the joyful news to Moliére, who hastened to put into his new piece a 
perfect copy of their common enemy, with his overweening self-conceit, 
his satisfaction at the adulation of the women, and, to crown all, the 
very quarrel, in its most ridiculous light, which was the talk of the 
town. The name of the character was at first Tricotin, but this 
appearing too personal it was softened to Trissotin. Still, that there 
might be no doubt whatever in anybody’s mind as to the person 
intended, Boileau and Chapelle made it their special business to go up 
and down the town telling everybody ; so that when the piece appeared 
there was a general rush to see put on the stage the great Academician, 
the Abbé Cotin, belauding himself and quarrelling with Ménage. The 
latter was spared, comparatively. He tells us himself that the quarrel 
really took place, though he hides his own share in it—which is 
natural. But Cotin was crushed by the blow. He lived for nearly ten 
years more—his reputation gone, his audience of admiring ladies gone, 
their adulation gone. No more literary fame for him, no more auto- 
cratic decrees at the Academy ; and when he died there was not found 
one—not even among his brother Academicians—to pronounce his 
éloge—not one so poor as to do him reverence. 

An epigram asks what is the difference between Trissotin and the 
original : 
“ Between Cotin and Trissotin 

What difference may be said ? 
The latter lives for ever, 
While Cotin’s for ever dead.” 


It was atime when literary quarrels were frequent and bitter. 
Another quarrel is related by Furetiére, illustrative of the tempers 
of the irritable race of authors. MM. A. and B., like Vadius and 
Trissotin, are discussing the merits of a poem ; of course they disagree, 
and A., losing his temper, so far forgets what is due to politeness as 
to administer a box on the ear toB. Not able, naturally, to brook this 
insult, B. goes away, and in the heat and blindness of his wrath buys a 
new sword, preserving enough coolness of judgment to select one several 
inches longer than that worn by A. Fortified by the consciousness 
of a good cause, and this superiority in the length of his rapier, he 
attacks his enemy, meeting him in the street. But the crafty A. 
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prepared for an encounter, and, with no more stomach than the other 
for cold steel, has adopted a stratagem of his own. His pockets are 
full of dust, and throwing handfuls into his adversary’s eyes, he 
blinds him, and so wins an easy and a bloodless victory. It is a pity 
that the names are not given. A pair of authors so keenly sensitive 
to the point of honour, and so heroic in combat, ought surely to be 
celebrated under a more easily penetrable veil of disguise than the 
letters A. and B. 

But it is time to leave the précieuses. Whatis this group of grave 
and reverend men, mounted on the easy-paced mule, wearing high- 


peaked hats, flowing robes, and majestic wigs? They are the doctors, 
-Moliére’s doctors : 


“ Savantissimi doctores, 
Medicine professores, 
Qui hic assemblati sunt.” 


Or, to quote another epigram : 


“ What makes a learned Doctor? Speak. 
A mien pedantic; every word 
Must be in Latin or in Greek : 
A mighty wig, a gown absurd, 
With fur and satin richly lined. 
In these great qualities combined 
A learned Doctor you will find.” 


This profession has always divided with the Church the honour of 
being the most virulently satirised. In Moliére’s time, of course, it 
was still highly dangerous to say too much about the Church ; while 
the third learned profession, the Law, had fingers too long. But 
doctors were safe game. 

I do not know whether the profession were quacks so much as the 
people were credulous. Furetitre, while he gives us his celebrated 
definition of a physician as one who is paid for telling us tales 
{ fariboles) in the sick-chamber, till nature heals us or his medicines 
kill, almost in the same breath gravely relates the wonders he has 
seen wrought by a physician with a small phial of ¢einture de 
iune valued at four hundred pistoles, with which he could cure 
everything. 

When a great man died. of course his physicians were accused of 
killing him. Thus at the death of Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. 
and wife of our Charles I., some one wrote on her physician, Valot: 


“A cruel fate, the same for each, 
Three of a royal race befel; 
What killed the husband and the sire, 
The wife and daughter slew as well. 
Each died by an assassin’s blow: 
Ravaillac, Cromwell, and Valot. 
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Henry by stroke of traitor’s knife, 
Charles on the scaffold lost his head; 

And now the daughter and the wife, 
Slain by her doctor, here lies dead.” 


And after the death of Cardinal Mazarin, over whom the doctors 
wrangled, not being able to make up their minds as to his disease, the 
people would make way for Doctor Guénant in the streets, crying, 
“Let him pass—let him pass! He is the doctor who killed the 
Cardinal for us.” 

I do not think that Molitre was actuated by any really strong 
feeling about doctors. They were fair game; they were easy to 
ridicule ; everybody would join in the laugh, and no one, really, was 
hurt. We laugh at the physician when we are well, on whose lips 
we hang with fear and trembling when we are unwell. And as for 
Moliére himself, one of his dearest personal friends was a physician. 
“ He gives me medicine,” he said; “I don’t take it, and I get well.” 

The great creation of Moliére, his own undisputed character, is ‘ Tar- 
tufe.’ The play, first performed in an unfinished state before the King, 
was withdrawn in the face of strong ecclesiastical opposition, and kept 
back for three years before it could obtain a licence. Ménage takes 
credit to himself for advocating its cause with President de Lamoignon 
on the ground of its excellent moral. The Church, of course, regarded 
the piece with a profound horror; while the opposition it met with, 
and the applause with which it was greeted, sufficiently testify to the 
vraisemblance of the character. There was, in fact, a crowd of 
Tartufes in Paris during the seventeenth century. It was a great 
time for theological controversies and discussions. These, no doubt, 
produced a deep and lasting effect, and a very pernicious one, upon 
the religious life of the country. It the latter years of Louis were 
marked by a profound religious gloom, it was not caused by the 
King’s awakened conscience and convictions, but forced by the time on 
the weakness of his oldage. ‘The cloud had been gathering during the 
whole long reign ; the ascetics of Port Royal began their course early in 
the century ; while it was yet in its early half, Madame de Sablé, Madame 
de Longueville, and a crowd of others, retired to the gloomy shades of 
the monastery, pour faire leur salut. The religious movement had its 
ebb and flow, its tides, its periods of maximum and minimum excite- 
ment. But when the excitement was at its highest the churches were 
crammed; men who were not preachers or priests got reputations for 
extraordinary piety; they were taken into houses and maintained in 
luxury; they were consulted, and asked to advise, on all matters ; 
they were encouraged to affect a deeper religious sense than they 
possessed, and the weakness of their entertainers forced hypocrisy 
upon them. The very first thing they advised was to have nothing 
to do with the theatre. “ All amusements,” writes Madame de Sablé, 
* 
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“ore bad for the Christian life, but among them all there is none to 
be feared so much as the theatre.” Madame de Longueville thought 
that, “unless there was some sort of necessity in the thing, there 
must be sin in play-acting.’ Her brother the Prince de Conti, and 
the old friend of Moliére, withdrew his support from the stage, 
and Bossuet preached against it. The truth was that the greatest 
hindrance to the ‘revival’ which the religious world wanted to 
produce, and waited for with so much interest and hope, was this 
very ‘Tartufe, known and condemned long before it received its 
licence. ‘For here, besides the coarse and oily Stiggins of the 
seventeenth century, was to be seen that common type of the feeble 
mind which, terrified into religion, cannot stand alone, and leans for 
support on the first prop which offers itself; and here too was set 
forth, in Cléante, the type of the strong and balanced mind, not to be 
turned aside from the even tenor of its way by any fleeting enthusiasm 
of the moment, or any religious excitement : 


“En un mot, je sais, pour toute ma science, 
Du faux avec le vrai faire la différence : 
Et comme je ne vois nul genre de héros 
Qui soit plus 4 priser que les parfaits devots, 
Aucune chose au monde et plus noble et plus belle 
Que la sainte ferveur d’un véritable zéle, 
Aussi ne vois je rien qui soit plus odieux 
Que le dehors plitré d’un zéle spécieux.” 


It is fair to say that Moliere’s was not the only voice, though his 
appears to have been the first, lifted up against the folly and danger 
of religious exaggeration and excitement. La Fontaine laughed at it, 
till they caught him and converted him. Chapelle, when he was 
sober, abused it. Boileau sneered at it: Furetiére growled at it. 
“ After all,” he says, “ we must accommodate ourselves to the laws of 
our being. When we retire from the world, we desert the ruling 
influences of order, and for what? ‘To abandon ourselves to our 
imaginations in the desert, and to live in places where our very vexa- 
tions come to seem like victories to us... What are we to say of the 
folly of parents who make their children read the works of Catullus 
and Horace, and refuse to let them go to see ‘ Tartufe ’ ?” 

And besides people like the Port Royalists, well meaning if inju- 
dicious, and certainly deeply religious, there was an ignorant and 
dissolute priesthood whom Moliére dared not attack. The very man 
who refused him Christian burial, Harlay de Champvallon, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, was a man of extreme profligacy. He was excessively 
handsome, and a story is told how some one, seeing him surrounded 
by ladies, exclaimed, “ Formosi pecoris custos,” upon which one of the 
ladies completed the line, “ formostor ipse.” The Archbishop, it need 
hardly be said, was not on the side of the Port Royalists. 


* 
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Stories, abundant and suggestive, are told everywhere about the 
priests of the time. One relates how a certain preacher, having to 
celebrate a saint’s day, delivered himself of the following sermon 
from the pulpit : “ My brethren, it is to-day the feast of St. ; on 
this day last year I told you all I knewabout him. I have not heard 
that during the past twelve months he has distinguished himself in 
any way whatever. I have, therefore, nothing more to add.” 

Another, speaking of the scandalous behaviour of priests at fune- 
rals, tells how a certain old lady left by will a bequest to the officiat- 
ing priests, on condition that they should not laugh while celebrating 
her funeral mass. Mindful of the money, their reverences began 
well and solemnly. But presently, at sight of each other’s long 
faces, set in the deepest gloom, they burst into a simultaneous roar of 
laughter and lost the money. 

But we could go on for ever. It is time to stop. I have endea- 
youred, in this and my former paper on Moliére, not to give a history 
of the man or a critique of his plays, but to show under what con- 
ditions they were produced, who were his actors and his audiences, 
what was his theatre, and what was the state of that society which he 
satirised. and brought into ridicule. His plays are so delightful to 
read, his wit is still so fresh and bright, that it is worth while to try 
and throw fresh light upon them, and bring out some of their points, 
if possible, with greater clearness. 

As for the great poet himself, he was not, as has been hinted, a happy 
man. Miserable in his domestic relations, only tolerated and even 
despised by the court for whom he worked, his chief happiness seems 
to have been in the society of that small band of friends whom he 
loved, who loved him—and in the fantasies of his busy brain. He 
died literally in harness, seized with a violent cough and flow of blood 
on the stage itself; and, being carried away, breathed his last a few 
hours afterwards, an excommunicated actor, without the consolations 
of religion. The Church wreaked its last vengeance on the author 
of ‘Tartufe,’ by denying him Christian burial. 

Somebody made an epitaph on him, and took it to the Prince de 
Condé. “ I have brought you,” he said, “ Moliére’s epitaph.” “ Would 
to God,” said the Prince, bursting into tears, “it was Molicre bringing 
me yours !” 

Of all the many tributes paid to his memory, this seems to me the 
most heartfelt and the most simple. 














Costume. 
A WELSH SKETCH. 
By ANNIE BEALE. 


Many of the time-honoured Welsh customs are fast disappearing with 
the language. They will, perhaps, be forgotten before another century 
begins; yet some of them are well worthy of being retained, and others 
of being, at least, rescued from oblivion. Every one who loves Wales 
must be sorry to see the picturesque, enduring, health-preserving 
costume of the peasantry, replaced by the unbecoming, cheap, flimsy 
dress of the present day. Not so many years ago, the peasant- 
women were content to appear in the flannels and linseys manu- 
factured in their own country, and sold at their own shops, markets, 
or fairs; and even the wives and daughters of the farmers would not 
have considered themselves well-dressed without the smooth, high, 
conical beaver hat that became their round rosy faces so well. If 
there were the rivalry of dress amongst them, it was in colour, texture, 
and cost, not in fashion. A good linsey or a good hat once bought 
lasted a lifetime. ‘True, it cost a round sum, but it did not rend at 
the first nail, or crumple at the first storm. 

It was comfortable to see the women, on market-days, withstanding 
the weather by means of wool and beaver. Their mountain sheep 
taught them how best to resist their mountain climate. Doctor Jones 
of Trefavonal was wont to say that they owed their old age to their 
flannel, and that if they overpassed the consumptive period of life, 
they lived for ever. The “for ever” was the common age of eighty, 
ninety, orevena hundred. It is worthy of note that external preserva- 
tion from damp prolongs life, and that even in the heat of summer- 
work, the flannel garment is said to be the safest. But now the 
young women rush into the open arms of the demon of decline, who 
devours them unresisted. Fashion conquers youth and beauty in all 
ranks. As the weak-lunged belle of a London season cannot be 
induced to relinquish the low dresses, balls, and theatres that summon 
Death to her, so the mountain belle casts her wholesome warm 
costumes for the cottons and muslins that also invite him. Whereas 
wise and kindly Nature ever produces the right clothing for her 
climates—wool and fur for the north, silk and cotton for the south. 
But she is travestied by her children, or, more properly perhaps, her 
children travesty themselves. 

We see farmers’ daughters with baskets of poultry or butter on 
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their arms, and lace, feathers, and flowers on their heads. The full 
red face, that is softened by the cap and rim of beaver, blazes when 
denuded of cap and rim. But fashion is fashion, whether she sway 
her wand in France or Wales, although the goddess, if goddess she be, 
must be astonished at,the anomalies she produces if she ever finds 
herself in a Welsh fair. She there sees side by side the old and the 
new. ‘There is the female stickler for time-honoured custom, in 
the smoothest of beaver hats, the whitest of full-bordered pink- 
ribboned caps, the neatest of striped linsey gowns and flannel petti- 
coats, the warmest of black worsted stockings, and the brightest of 
scarlet shawls or cloaks. Close by is the youthful innovator in a fluff 
of blond and artificial flowers surrounding a bag of hair, and fastened 
by strings beneath it, the hair turned off the forehead, resplendent 
earrings, light jacket, lace collar and cuffs, and dress flounced and 
adorned with paniers. Little did our great-grandmothers think that 
the good, old word gown would be exchanged for dress, and that 
the large apron and tucked-up skirt of their tidy day would degenerate 
into the miniature paniers of this! 

But women must have their “rights,” and they have at least 
obtained the “universal suffrage” in the matter of dress. They 
support one another, and are tolerated, and even aided, by the men. 
And it must be confessed that as much toleration is needed in this as 
in most things. If the peasant-girl choose to doff her beaver and don 
her flowers, she is sustained by the example of the young lady of the 
town. We have seen a peony-faced damsel enter a Welsh fair, in a 
pork-pie hat and feather, a parasol in one hand and a stick in the other, 
and holding by a string tied to his legs a troublesome pig. We 
have also seen a London damsel enter an omnibus with a head-gear 
that trembled from contact with the roof: hair curled, frizzed, 
fluffed, crépéd, strained over “ fuzzes,” exalted a quarter of a yard 
above the head, and finally surmounted by a fabric called a “ gipsy 
bonnet.” This head, if measured from mane to jaw, was longer than 
a horse’s. And men, forgetting these extravagances in the faces 
beneath, have graciously extended their suffrage to women ; yet, even 
though she as graciously ignore their many extravagances, they will 
not accept her suffrage in return! Tyrannical man! Tyrannised 
woman! But the eye of the mind, as well as the eye of the head, 
accustoms itself to anything. The ladies of the creation may have their 
way in dress but not in politics, while the lords of the creation may have 
their way in both. It might be better if they shared and shared 
alike; if the lords left the dress to the ladies, and the ladies the 
politics to——. But this is dangerous ground. evenons a nos 
moutons. Let us return to our fleece. 

The“ fleece ” in which the peasant lord clothes himself is still tolerably 
simple. Damon carries a stick instead of a crook, but he has not yet 
_ VOL, XXXII, a 
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the “rings on his fingers and tight boots on his toes” of the town beau. 
Wonderful hats have appeared that threaten to rival the head-dress of 
Phillis—jim-crows, wideawakes, sailor’s, brigand’s hats; but feathers 
are still rare, nor have weeen the delicate looking-glass inserted 
within, which enables its happy owner to mirror himself, and trim 
moustache or eyebrows at pleasure. Watch-chains of every metal 
festoon the flowered waistcoat; but pendent charms, coins, and locket 
enshrining the beloved photograph, are reserved for the gentry. So 
are the death’s heads, cricket-balls, and other remarkable designs 
observable on shirt-studs. Men are, perhaps, slower in following new 
modes than women, and more averse to making themselves ridiculous ; 
but a dandy is an inferior specimen of human nature to a dandizette 
—as some old song calls the female of the species. 

In the art of dress, as in every other art, good taste should be cul- 
tivated. The extreme of fashion is no more good taste than is the 
extreme of Ritualism or pre-Raphaelitism. Each enters the mind 
through the eye, and not through the understanding, and becomes, in 
excess, gaud-worship. Therefore, the ladies who set the fashion have 
much to answer for, as have the originators of all extremes. Any 
one who outrages reason can find followers, from the mob-orator who 
preaches equality, to the modiste who settles the flounces. 

It is hinted in high places that the cheeks of beauty, paled by late 
hours, are made to blush by rouge. It is certain that on market-days, 
in Welsh country towns, the chemist’s rouge-pot is in great request. 
Pennyworths of an inferior cosmetic are purchased to make “the red 
red rose” redder; and on Sundays—that day of days for sermons and 
smart clothes—the bloom of the country lass is heightened, the “ re- 
fined gold” is gilded. It used to be the fashion for the high-coloured 
full-formed fair to frequent a “wise man of the mountain” and to be 
bled once a year. This was to give that delicacy to their complexions 
apparent in the roses and lilies of their betters. But we have 
“changed all that,” and in this instance the change is perhaps for 
the better. 

It is also whispered in high places that for a “rape of the lock,” 
such as Pope describes, scissors would be now unnecessary. A cun- 
ning withdrawal of the right hair-pin would release the desired curl 
or plait, and give the amorous swain as much hair as he could wish. 
It is certain that frizettes and false locks have reached the mountains, 
and that if we are surprised at the sudden increase in quantity or 
change of colour in my lady’s hair, we are equally so at the discre- 
pancy in hue between the back and front hair of the damsels of her 
village. 

We are, as it is the fashion to say, levelling up. Caste in dress is 
disappearing. The lady’s-maid dresses like her mistress; why should 
not the maid-of-all-work dress like her mistress? Even at Trefayonal 
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all is changed. In the olden time, tidy servants wore the costume 
of the country. They were rich and saved money on four or five 
pounds a year—six pounds was a fortune. They lived long in the 
same place, and every seventh year were rewarded with a pair of 
blankets. When they married, their stafell, or trousseau, was ready. 
They had not only clothes, but household furniture, in abundance, 
and were proud to do their part towards furnishing their homestead. 
Now, your nurserymaid wears a hat and feather, and your parlourmaid 
reduces that dreadful badge of office, a cap, to a piece of muslin of the 
size of a five-shilling piece. A respectable middle-aged and be-capped 
domestic was heard to declare that she was ashamed to go to chapel 
because she looked so shabby amongst all the smart people; and she 
did, in fact, appear late at that scene of fashion, because she had lent 
her chignon to a fellow-servant, who was behind time in returning 
from her place of worship. When asked why she wore a chignon, she 
replied that there was no bonnet to be had which could be worn with- 
out one, and no servants wore Welsh hats now. Wages are doubled 
and trebled, so that silk dresses replace the linsey gowns, and worked 
petticoats the flannels. But servants do not get blankets as reward 
of seven years’ service, and the sfafel will soon be a word of the past. 
We venture to recommend mistresses to look to these things, and 
leaders of fashion to pause in their onslaught. Poor Paris, late 
queen of folly and fashion, is draggled in the mire. Let us take care 
that we are not draggled also. While she takes time to cleanse her- 
self, as all good people hope she will, let us arise to a sense of beauty 
and decorum. Let pure taste set some fashion that everybody may 
follow with good sense and propriety ; and if we must all dress alike, 
let us at least have a standard whereby to weigh and measure, so that 
rich and poor may not be together debased, vitiated, or adulterated. 











Some Scotswomen. 


In the poetry of no nation are the “lasses” more exquisitely courted 
than in that of Scotland. But old women, with one or two exceptions 
only, come off with ungallant treatment. This incivility may perhaps 
have been born of the suspicion that old women had a strong tendency 
towards growing into witches. On the other hand, witchery was 
common enough with the younger wenches. There are few things 
more remarkable in social history than the existence of women in 
Scotland who professed to be witches, and the cruel punishments in- 
flicted, not only on women who were professed, but on those also who 
were suspected witches. 

There was a grossly immoral side to this story, and the immorality 
was just the attractive part to individuals who could but practise it 
under the character of warlocks and witches. The latter, combined 
with the devil, established a reign of licentiousness in spite of all 
laws. We believe that the women and the devil did really, in a certain 
sense, come together, that is, in some cases. The fiend usually went 
abroad by night. He had a strong kindness for young witches only. 
Take all as merely human elements, and we know what wicked human 
nature could make of them. It cannot be doubted that many a licen- 
tious scoundrel passed himself off as the devil, and promised supernatural 
powers to all young witches who would obey him. Hallucinations 
would come of it; and desire to be witches, with power to severely 
punish all enemies, would spread among people of diseased minds. 
The fact that this devil was a worse sort of Don Giovanni, a hard 
drinker, and that he often piped while the young witches danced, in 
cutty sarks, or without sarks at all, were circumstances which tend to 
show a depraved humanity taking advantage of a humanity too weak 
to resist. Moreover, generally speaking, the devil had little regard 
for old witches. Nevertheless, these hags sometimes went to the stake 
asserting their might of sorcery. When they recanted, or urged their 
complete guiltlessness, they were not believed. In some instances 
they were proud of belonging to the Amazons of Hell. 

The supernatural hags were long in dying out. Even Norna of the 
Fitful Head was not the last of the mystic queens of storm and rulers 
of the winds. Tis sixty years since, and a woman was then living in 
Stromness, an old weird woman, whe sold winds to mariners at a 
remarkably low figure. For the small charge of sixpence, ‘“awfu’ Bessie 
Miller” would sell a wind to a skipper from any point of the compass 
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he chose to have it. One relic of youthful beauty added dread fascina- 
tion to this storm-witch. The bright blue eyes, that in their time had 
been the lode-stars of many a laddie’s heart, were bright and blue as 
ever. All else was old age in its most withered aspect, and the eyes 
were as two dazzling lights in a skull. The calm or storm vendors 
have ceased to be; but in the Orkneys there are old women who still 
earn an “honest penny” by controlling nature; there is not a pain— 
from the first that a child can cause, to the last a mortal endures in 
getting well-rid of his mortality—but these crones profess to relieve. 
We learn too, on competent authority, that old Orkney women still 
retain an unaccountable aversion to turbot, and avoid naming it when 
crossing sounds and bays in boats. 

Midnight courtships were quite as injurious as midnight meetings 
of young witches and rattling warlocks. Among the agricultural 
classes the ordinary time for courting is still, in many parts of Scot- 
land—as it used to be universally—the middle of the night. A 
farmer's swain—with an all-overishness about him for a particular 
lass, with whom he may have hada crack “’twixt the gloaming an’ the 
murk, when the kye comes hame”—will rise at midnight, walk over 
to his lady’s bower, and find her ready and willing to let him in, as 
the lady did Finlay, in the ballad, or go down to him, and walk and 
talk and enjoy “courtship,” till the dawn, if it be summer-time, bids 
the rustic Romeo and Juliet depart. The report of the Royal Com- 
missioners may be studied for the prose as well as the poetical side of 
this strange method of wooing—a method sanctioned by parents 
and not ill-thought of by friends, seeing that such was the course of 
their wooing an’ wedding, an a. ‘This custom is, doubtless, referred 
to in Joanna Baillie’s ballad—‘“It fell on a morn when we were 
thrang °— 

“When the clocksy laird o’ the warlock glen, 
Wha waited without, half blate, half cheery, 
And lang’d for a sight o’ his winsome deary, 

Raised up the lattice an’ cam’ crousely ben. 

** His coat was new an’ his o’erlay was white ; 

His mittens an’ hose were cozie and bien ; 
But a wooer that comes in braid daylight 
Is no like a wooer that comes at e’en.” 


We may conclude, on other ballad evidence, that it was right un- 
seemly for the lassie to make the first step in this owl-like courtship. 
The ballad of ‘The Maid gaed to the Mill’ is a warning. She pre- 
tended to go merely to get her corn ground, but really that the miller 
might make love to her— 


“The maid’s gane to the mill by night, 
Hech hey, sae wanton! 
The maid’s gane to the mill by night, 


9 


Hey, sae wanton she! 
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In connection with midnight courtship may be noticed the clandes- 
tine “ Ruglen marriages,” which were so called because in Rutherglen 
it was more easy to get legally married in spite of law than elsewhere. 
A couple of centuries ago an Act of Parliament visited clandestine 
marriages (that is, without banns) with heavy penalties and imprison- 
ment, but it did not invalidate the marriage itself. The Rutherglen 
justices broke the law while professing to maintain it, made money 
thereby, and gave especial delight to the lasses. For example: a lad 
and lass wished to be quietly married; they got a friend to denounce 
them to a “Ruglen magistrate” for having broken the law. The 
offenders were summoned before him ; they of course acknowledged, in 
the presence of the court, that they were man and wife, which acknow- 
ledgment made them so legally. They were fined five shillings, and 
were given a copy of the sentence, which they signed; and this was 
universally taken as a legal certificate of the union. Other magistrates 
followed this lucrative business. When they told the young offenders 
that as to the statute penalty of three months’ imprisonment the court 
would take time to consider, the lad, lass, court, and assistants all 
langhed aloud, and the Ruglen marriage was a legal one. 

In earlier days than those just referred to great evil arose from the fact 
that girls of twelve years of age could legally effect a marriage of their 
own will. We might suppose that the lovers could afford to patiently 
wait for the nymphs till then, Mancuvring mothers, however, fre- 
quently sacrificed lovers content to wait, for others whom the mothers 
preferred to favour. In 1659 the Countess of Buccleuch (in her own 
right) was married, when only eleven years of age, to Scott of High 
Chester, a lad of fourteen. This was the evil work of the bride's 
mother, the Countess of Wemyss. The validity of the marriage was 
disputed, but meanwhile the bride finished her twelfth year, and then 
married the lad of her own accord. She died very early in her teens, 
and then her successor (for she was a great heiress), her sister Annie, 
was married, while still a child, to the natural son of Charles II. 
—the Duke of Monmouth. Parents and guardians were heavily 
fined for allowing these marriages when the parties were under 
age; but as they gained more by selling an heiress than they lost 
in paying the penalty, this did not deter them. On some occa- 
sions a gallant would carry off a child-heiress and keep her till she 
reached the lawful age. Towards the end of the 17th century this 
freak was looked upon as a crime. When Carnagie, the Earl of 
Northesk’s brother, thus ran off with Mary Gray of Baledgarnie, men 
said if he could be got, he deserved hanging, for an example to secure 
men’s children from such attempts. 

This practice shad died out, but in 1728, we hear of an “ abduction 
in the old style.” The offender was a Highlander. The damsel was 
a wright’s niece, named Mowbray. Her “ gouvernante had betrayed 
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her upon a promise of a thousand marks, the young lady having 
£3000 of fortune.” The uncle luckily caught them near to Queens- 
ferry, as they were coming to town to be married. The newspapers 
add, “ The gouvernante is committed to prison, as is also the gentle- 
man.” ‘There were some illegitimate marriages that were severely 
punished. In the reign of Charles I., a tailor in Currie was beheaded 
for marrying his deceased wife’s half-brother’s daughter. As late as 
the reign of William and Mary, we hear of a certain Margaret Pater- 
son, one of the beauties of the then prevailing husseydom. She had 
drawn into her unavoidable toils the two young sons of a kirk minister 
named Kennedy. For this offence Margaret stood an hour in the 
“ jougs,” was whipped the whole length of the city, and was then 
transported to the plantations for the term of her natural life. 

We have more gentle reminiscences of some Scotswomen, through 
both poetry and romance—both founded on history. Few maidens are 
better known in ballad lore than Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. Their 
true history is not so familiarly known. They were living at the time 
of the last plague that ever devastated Scotland, a.v. 1645. Bessy 
was daughter of the Laird of Kincaid; Mary, of the Laird of Lednoch. 
At the last place, near Perth, Bessy was on a visit to Mary. The 
plague broke out in the neighbourhood, and raged so fearfully that the 
young ladies built them a bower, about a quarter of a mile from the 
mansion, and there dwelt, apart from their family, but not from all 
human companionship. They were visited and whatever they required 
was brought to them by a swain who is said to have been equally 
deeply in love with both—which was a very aggravated symptom of 
a common sort of plague. Tradition says that death came of it. The 
lover with two mistresses brought the infection with him. The ladies 
caught the disease, died, and were buried near where the present 
mansion stands—a mansion, the name of which has been changed 
from Lednoch to the more familiar Lynedoch. The gallant soldier 
who} bore that name, built a bower over the graves of a couple of 
whom we know nothing surely, except that they lived and died. 

In legend—one which was born of sad truth, and has passed into 
Italian opera—there is no maiden more famous than the Bride of 
Lammermoor. In melancholy prose, the lady was the Honourable 
Janet Dalrymple, daughter of the first Lord Stair. She and young 
Lord Rutherford had plighted their troth, had broken a silver coin 
between them, and had invoked malediction on whichever of the two 
should be false to the compact. The parents of Lady Janet insisted 
on her marrying Dunbar of Baldoon. The mother, Lady Stair, was 
most cruel in forcing her daughter to this match. Janet, broken- 
hearted and helpless, had an interview with her lover, and sobbed out 
a text from Numbers xxx. 2, 3, 4, 5, as an excuse for her obedience to 

her mother’s commands. ‘The lovers parted in sorrow ; Rutherford in 
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anger. He had not in him the spirit of young Lochinvar, nor Janet 
the wit to run away with him herself. The poor thing was, in fact, 
scared. She was carried to church to be wed, in a semi-crazed and 
more than half-dead state. At night a hurricane of shrieks came 
from the bridal chamber, where the bridegroom was found on the 
ground, profusely bleeding from a stab, and the bride sat near him in 
her night-gear, bidding them “Take up your bonny bridegroom !” 
She died insane in less than three weeks. Dunbar of Baldoon re- 
covered, but he was never known to open his lips on the causes which 
led to the catastrophe. Baldoon evidently took things as they came ; 
after his death, some thirteen years later, in 1682, Andrew Simpson 
wrote an elegy upon him, in which the romantic adventurer upon 
marriage with another man’s love was described as a respectable country 
gentleman who had introduced many improvements into agriculture! 
Lord Rutherford, the lover, died childless, in 1685. As Dunbar would 
never suffer the catastrophe to be alluded to, good-natured people 
invented a story that Rutherford himself was in the chamber before 
Baldroon reached it, and had stabbed him as soon as he entered it. 
There is no shadow of the slightest grain of substance for this part of 
a sufficiently calamitous history. 

Janet Dalrymple was a strong-minded woman. She and her con- 
temporaries descended from mothers and grandmothers who were both 
strong-minded and wrong-headed. Among the Scotswomen who may 
be so designated may be reckoned those who were accustomed in the 
latter half of the 16th and beginning of the 17th centuries to go about 
in men’s attire. Indeed the sexes would often change clothes. This 
was done sometimes at bridals, sometimes at burials, always in a spirit 
of jollification, and there isan instance of women and men making this 
travesty and rioting through Aberdeen, in celebration of their recovery 
from the plague, but while the foul stigmata of the disease was still upon 
them! The magistrates had infinite trouble with the women. Fines 
did not frighten the offenders. Other means were adopted. In March, 
1576, certain women “tryit presently as dancers in men’s claiths, 
under silence of night, in houses and through the town ;” the magis- 
trates inform them that if they are caught “they shall be debarrit fra 
all benefit of the kirk and openly proclaimit in the pulpit.” This 
masquerading was not confined to women of low degree. Queen Mary 
Stuart and her ladies, once at least, frolicked through Edinburgh in 
disguise —that is to say, they went their joyous way as young 
market-women ; this unseemly frolic occurred when weak and ill- 
starred Darnley was on the point of wedding with the widowed but 
then light-hearted queen. 

Of all the wilful Scotswomen of whom Scottish records make men- 
tion, one of the most singular was the Hon. Susan Cochrane, daughter 
of John, the fourth Earl of Dundonald. At fifteen, she married the 
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Farl of Strathmore, who was accidentally killed three years later, 
A.D. 1728. Twenty years after this the childless widow married her 
groom, according to the Rev. Mr. Roger—her “ factor,” or bailiff, ac- 
cording to the peerage books. The second husband’s name was 
Forbes. “The groom,” says Mr. Roger, “at first (when she offered 
herself in marriage to him) thought that the countess had become 
mentally disordered, but when he perceived she was serious he gladly 
embraced the good fortune which had so unexpectedly fallen in his 
way.” There was a daughter of this marriage. The mother ulti- 
mately carried the girl with her to France, when Forbes made the 
home unfit for a commonly decent woman to live in. Lady Strath- 
more died in that country in 1754, leaving her daughter, Miss Forbes, 
in a convent at Rouen. Forbes married again, and then sent for his 
daughter, who returned to his house. She was so cruelly treated that 
at last she ran away, wandered though the country, and, when nearly 
irrecoverably exhausted, was taken into a farmhouse, in Fifeshire, by 
a family named Lauder. The fugitive told her tale, and the Lauders 
gave her a permanent home. After a while, the eldest son fell in love 
with and married her. Happiness seemed secured to her at last, but 
it did not continue long. Her husband fell into adversity, and the 
honest fellow died under the crushing pressure of it. What the 
daughter of Lady Strathmore suffered it would be too painful only to 
conjecture. In 1821 she was found living in a miserable cottage 
near Stirling, and her influential neighbours took up her case. They 
represented it to the families of Dundonald and Strathmore, to whom 
the appeal was not made in vain. They contributed to furnish her 
with an annuity of £100 a year. It was thankfully received, and it 
proved all-sufficient for the wants of the granddaughter of two earls. 
Returning to days before the Reformation, it seems to have been 
then a sort of practical joke on the part of leaders of military bands 
to quarter their officers and men in convents, which were also places 
where young ladies of quality were educated and lodged. There were 
generally means available to get rid of this unmanly intrusion. Similar 
circumstances, with similar results, occurred in Scotland after the Refor- 
mation. The first notice of a regular professional governess in Scotland 
occurs under the date of 1685. In a petition to the Privy Council 
this lady, Isabel Cumming, describes herself as a widow and stranger, 
who has been invited to Edinburgh (in which place she considered 
that the centre of the virtue of the whole kingdom was to be found !) 
to instruct young gentlewomen in all sorts of needlework, playing, 
singing, and several other excellent pieces of work, becoming ladies of 
honour. She had not only succeeded, but, she says, she was con- 
tinually improving herself for the advantage of young ladies of quality. 
This exemplary Isabel petitioned to be made exempt from the afiliction 
of having soldiers quartered upon her ; otherwise, what would become 
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of all her young ladies? Their; heads would be turned from study, 
and their hearts would be beating to naught but military airs. The 
Lords of the Couneil, who had young kinswomen, perhaps, among the 
pupils, prudently and promptly granted Mrs. Cumming’s request. 

These young ladies, grown into wives, often sorely troubled their lords 
by going to conventicle instead of to church, as the Act of Charles II., 
the religious head of that church, ordered them to do, under severe 
penalty, which of course the husband had to pay. The wife of Bal- 
canqui of that ilk, so often offended in this way, that her lord at last 
grew tired of paying her fines. He protested to the king’s council 
that he conformed himself, but that his wife stoutly refused. He was 
therefore desirous, he said, to deliver her up to the council, to be dis- 
posed of at their pleasure. The considerate council declared that 
men like Baleanqui were not to be ruined by the mad and wilful 
opinions of fanatical wives; and they agreed to remit the fine, if he 
would send them the lady. 

On the other hand, there was at least one lady who was willing, 
not only to give up her lord for conventicle-haunting, but to see him 
hanged as a Nonconformist. Her name has not lived in history, 
but Wodrow records the fact. She was a graceless virago. She 
mocked him in family prayer, cursed him when he went to conventicle, 
and flung stools at him when he returned. She had him up to the 
court at Glasgow, and entreated my lords “to hang him.” They 
refused, on the ground that hanging could be nothing*compared with 
having to live with her. This fearful sort of woman constantly comes 
to the front in Scottish annals, Indeed, the question as to woman’s 
rights was settled in Scotland before it was thought of in England. 
Take, for example, the ladies who mobbed the Chancellor Stair and 
Archbishop Sharpe, in Charles’s reign. They cried out that the 
Gospel was starving in Scotland through rampant prelacy. One of 
the ladies struck the prelate on the back of the neck as he passed into 
the Parliament House, crying out, at the same time, that that (his 
neck) should pay for it ere all wasdone! The prelate’s life was said to 
have been in danger. The whole scene, with the beautiful furies pelting 
the archbishop with epithets of “ Judas” and “ Traitor,” and hinting at 
murder, is almost inconceivable now. We should have something 
like it if the Mrs. Fitzhighflyers were to mob Dean Stanley in West- 
minster cloisters, and try to hang him from one of his own gargoyles. 

If a minister took a wife from women of the temper indicated 
above, he must have soon felt that the same temper would always 
regulate home aflairs. Very fearful bodies were some of those minis- 
ters’ wives. James Fraser, of Ross-shire, who wrote a work on 
Sanctification during the first half of the last century, had about the 
worst of them. She kept him tightly up to the collar, worked him 
hard, and starved him outright. She gloried in her tyranny. lt 
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might be said of her, as some say of Bismarck, human anguish was a 
sensual delight. The good man’s neighbours put food in his way 
when he was permitted to walk abroad, or they treated him hospitably 
in their houses, where he dared tarry, however, very briefly. In 
winter, his Fury allowed him neither light nor fire in his study. He 
worked in it by day and meditated in it by night, when not ata 
scanty meal. Ata ministers’ festival meeting “Our Wives” was one 
of the toasts. Fraser, on being sportively asked if he would drink it, 
exclaimed, “ Aye, heartily! Mine brings me to my knees in prayer a 
dozen times daily, which is more than any of you can say of yours!” 
On the day of Fraser’s death, several ministers, on a formal visit of 
condolence, waited on her, and found her gaily busy among the 
poultry which she reared and sold. “Oh aye, he’s gane!” said the widow. 
“Ye can gang in, if ye will, and look at the body!” and she scattered 
corn the while, crying, “Chick! chick! chick!” The sentiment of 
Mrs. Fraser towards her husband was very like that of the Scots- 
woman in the old song: 


“JT wish that you were dead, goodman, 
An’ a green sod on your head, goodman, 
That I might wear my widowhood 
Upon a ranting Highlandman. 

“There’s sax eggs in the pan, goodman, 
There’s sax eggs in the pan, goodman. 
There’s ane to you, and twa to me, 

Av’ three to our John Highlandman !” 


Another Scottish widow reminds us of the widow in Voltaire’s 
Zadig for delicate fidelity towards a deceased husband. ‘The relict in 
question was one day in spring seen by the clerk of her parish crossing 
the churchyard with a watering-pot and a bundle. “Ah, Mistress 
Mactavish,” said the clerk, “ what’s yer bus’ness, wi’ sic like gear as 
that y’are carryin’?” “Ah, weel, Mr. Maclachlan,” replied the 
widow, “I’m just goin’ to my gudeman’s grave. I've got some hay- 
seeds in my bundle, the which I’m goin’ to sow upon it; and the water 
in the can is just to gi’e ’em a spring like!” “'The seeds winna want 
the watering,” rejoined the clerk, “they'll spring finely o’ themselves.” 
“That may well be,” rejoined the widow; “but ye dinna ken that my 
gudeman, as he lay a-deeing, just got me to make promise that I'd 
never marry agin till the grass had grown aboon his grave. And, as 
I've had a good offer made me but yestreen, ye see, I dinna like to 
break my promise, or to be kept a lone widow, as ye see me!” The 
minister's aide-de-camp looked on the widow indeed with a mirthful 
expression. “ Water him weel, widow,” said the clerk; “ Mactavish 
aye was drouthy!” The above took place within the Georgian era, 
when both old and young ladies in Scotland broadly called things by 
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their names. We are not sure that it was not the same everywhere. 
As a Scottish sample, we take the last duchess of the house of Douglas, 
who was a “jolly” lady in manner and matter; broad in figure and 
in speech, and not to be offended by word or innuendo. When the 
duchess was in Paris with several Scottish gentlemen, in the reign of 
George III., 1762, the language and ideas of the whole party were of 
a sort, it is said, to make the hair of the fastest of our day to stand on 
end. One of the gentlemen suggested that when the duchess went to 
court she should claim the right to occupy a tabouret, or low seat, in 
the royal presence, by virtue of her late husband’s ancestors having 
held a French dukedom (‘louraine). Robert Chambers, who had the 
story from Sir James Stuart of Coltness, one of the party, says that 
the old lady made all sorts of excuses in her homely way ; but when 
Boysock started the theory that the real objection lay in her grace’s 
fears as to the disproportioned size of the tabowret for the correlative 
part of her figure, he was declared, amidst shouts of laughter, to have 
divined the true diflficulty—her grace enjoying the joke as much as 
any of them. ‘The story may remind some readers of the assembly at 
Mrs. Montague’s, when that bluntest of ladies asked Dr. Johnson to take 
a chair, and how that learned savage, in the coarsest way, intimated 
that there were fewer seats than persons to be seated. 

Other ladies of ducal families had their peculiarities—which even in 
those days excited remark. Only half a dozen years have elapsed 
since there died the old soldier Duncan Mackenzie. He could re- 
member when he kissed the Duchess of Gordon in taking the shilling 
from betwixt her teeth to become one of her regiment, the Gordon 
Highlanders. Ladies of rank in England at that time, when elections 
were hotly contested, bought votes with their kisses. Just ten years 
ago there passed away from society, almost unnoticed, a Scottish 
lady who had made no little noise in her time. We allude to the 
beautiful Lady Charlotte C., daughter of the Duke of A Tn 
1796 she married her namesake, “ Handsome Jack” C., of the 
Guards. At that time the bride was perhaps unequalled for her 
beauty, and she was not shy of showing it. Indeed, after Lady 
Charlotte first went to court as a wife, Queen Charlotte sent her 
word that if she ever came there again she must first take a tuck 
or two out of her skirts. In Glasgow crowds used to follow this 
audacious beauty ; and no wonder, for local historians say she would 
walk down the most fashionable street in petticoats almost as 
short as a Highlander’s kilt. On one occasion, when thus lightly 
attired, and walking with a lady and a young gentleman, the whole 
city seemed to gather about them, wondering, admiring, and criticising. 
linding themselves mobbed, they took shelter in a shop, whose owner, 
further to protect them, put up his shutters and locked his door. 
Instead of dispersing, the mob increased. The shopkeeper, fearing 
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an attack on his premises, by which his goods and his guests would 
alike suffer, jumped out of a back-window and ran for the guard. A 
sergeant and three or four men were sent down and posted in front of 
the premises. Meanwhile, Lady Charlotte C. followed the shopkeeper’s 
example. She lightly leapt from the back-window into an unfre- 
quented lane, made her way into a decent house, told her story, sent 
for a coach, and quietly rode to her inn unrecognised. During this 
flight and escape the mob grew denser and more impatient. At length 
the shop-door was opened. The tradesman informed the people how 
Lady Charlotte had got away, and asked undisturbed passage for the 
young lady and gentleman who remained. This was granted, for there 
was nothing eccentric about that couple, who were civilly allowed to 
“gang their gait.” The reigning beauty lived to a great age—between 
eighty and ninety. Age did not bring wisdom with it, if the story be 
true that when she was old she went to court in a dress every way 
as objectionable as that with which, in her youth, she ruffled the 
plumes of Queen Charlotte’s propriety. In her declining years she 
had not only lost the once handsome Jack, but his estates too: Islay 
and Woodhall had gone to creditors. The old lady, however, married 
a clergyman named Bury, turned to literary pursuits, and among 
other books, produced in 1839 the Diary illustrative of the times of 
George IV., which was edited by Galt. 

Lady Grisell Baillie has been called “the bravest of all Scotch 
heroines.” Her career lasted from 1665 to 1746. In that life of 
fourscore years and one she wrote one famous song, ‘ Were my Heart 
licht I wad dee,’ and rendered a million good services to her fellow- 
creatures. One of the eighteen children of Sir Patrick Home, after- 
wards Earl of Marchmont, she learned the trick of serving her kindred 
so early and so well that she could not give it up when she was 
a fine old lady. ‘Till her eighty-first year she rose the earliest of 
her family, and managed the most difficult of their affairs. When her 
father was in hiding from the scaffold, and Grisell was eighteen, she 
walked alone every night, over a dark road, and through an ill-reputed 
churchyard, to carry food to the fugitive, who was concealed in the 
family vault. Sir Patrick is described as lying on a mattress wrapped 
in a Kilmarnock cloak, among the mouldering bones of his ancestors, 
with nothing to help to spend the time but repeating some of 
Buchanan’s Latin psalms. Grisell had to be cautious, for there were 
hostile soldiers in her father’s house ever on the watch. One night, 
when she was providing the rations for her parent, she contrived to 
take a sheep's head from the table. She was nearly betrayed to the 
soldiers by the remark of a sister, who, suddenly missing the head, 
gave loud expressions to her wonder at Grisell having so quickly 
eaten the whole of it. When in exile in Holland, before the Great 
Revolution, Sir Patrick wrote home as to how the young people 
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should be brought up. He enjoined dancing every day. “ Lost 
estates,” he said, “can be recovered again, but health once lost by a 
habit of melancholy can never be recovered.” After Grisell married 
young Baillie of Jerviswood, “he never went abroad but she went to 
the window to look after him (so she did that very day he fell ill, the 
last time he was abroad), never taking her eyes from him so long as 
he was in sight.” Grisell ranks among Scottish songstresses. Some 
of her tuneful sisters are worthy of notice. 

The world does not know much of Alison Rutherford of Fairnalee, 
but she is familiar to us under her married name of Mrs. Cockburn, 
authoress of one of the versions of ‘Flowers of the Forest.’ Her 
period was a long one within the limits of the last century, 1712— 
1794. One of the biographers of this Queen of Edinburgh describes 
the Scotswomen of the early part of that century as highly cultivated. 
“The daughters of the country houses were educated by their fathers’ 
chaplains and their brothers’ tutors” (the Dominie Sampsons of the 
house), “ when they had brothers, as well as by their mothers’ waiting- 
women ; and when the family happened to be of more than ordinary 
intelligence, or to be decidedly of a studious turn, the daughters were 
fairly well-read and well-informed women. Not only were Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Prior, and Addison on many bookshelves in lairds’ and 
ladies’ closets, but, though the women of the nobility and gentry had 
not a classical education, they frequently learnt French and Italian, and 
were very conversant with the former. This was not so much because of 
the obsolete national alliances which have scattered French words broad- 
cast over the field of the Scottish language, as because of the influence 
of the viedlle cour of the great Louis on manners, and the effects of its 
beaue esprits on literature, which were felt as far as Scotland. The 
number of soldiers of fortune belonging to the upper classes who 
served campaigns abroad and came home with foreign polish increased 
the influence. Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, La Fontaine and La 
Bruyeére, were as much the fashion in the Scotch rank that pretended 
to fashion when Alison Rutherford was young, as they were in English 
high society when Lady Mary Wortley Montague and Mrs. Delany grew 
up.” The above must be taken with some reserve. Scottish governesses 
of the period were, for the most part, ill-educated, and they were as 
much servants as teachers. When Jean Adam, the reputed author of 
‘There's nae Luck about the House’ (she was born in 1710), went as 
governess into the family of a clergyman, Mr. Turner of Greenock, 
she had to live on pease-brose, nettle-kail, and barley-meal scones. 
She knitted the minister's stockings, helped to make the clothes of his 
wife, his girls, and his boys, worked at the spinning-wheel, nursed the 
baby, and tended the sick. In the manse of Crawfurdsdyke this 
governess wore a woollen petticoat and a short gown of striped linen 
within the house. Her Indian cotton gown and her bon grace, 
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or straw hat, were for gala trips to Glasgow. The education of Mrs. 
Cockburn, as we will call her, was defective in spelling, at all events. 
In one of her notes she complains of the “rheumatiz.” In another 
she uses the word “unparaleled,” sees the mistake, can’t correct it, 
and then gaily writes in a postscript, “ cannot spell unparaleled.” She 
was a beauty throughout life—supremely beautiful in her youth. 
She says prettily of herself: “I was a prude when young, and re- 
markably grave. It was owing to a consciousness that I could not 
pass unobserved, and a fear of giving offence or incurring censure. I 
loved dancing extremely, because I danced well.” She loved it to the 
end of her days, and would dance with men whose grandfathers had 
been her partners in days of yore. Mrs. Cockburn also preferred men’s 
society to that of women. A company without a clever man in 
it was to her worse than no company atall. The sterling stuff that 
was in her is to be seen in what she curiously says of the early 
years of her marriage with young Cockburn, son of the Lord Justice 
Clerk: “I was married, properly speaking, to a man of seventy-five, my 
father-in-law. I lived with him four years, and as the ambition had seized 
me to make him fond of me, knowing also that nothing could please his 
son so much, I bestowed all my time and trouble to gain his approba- 
tion.” Of her husband she wrote, three-and-thirty years after she had 
become a widow: “I was twenty years united to a lover and a friend.” 
Perhaps it was the happiness of her own married life that gave her 
a decided partiality for making matches. “She was the conjidante,” 
her biographers remark, “ of all lovesick hearts.” When speaking of 
a widow “being consoled by one who had been longer in that state,” 
Mrs. Cockburn contemptuously asked, “ What’s a woman to a woman ?” 
That any woman should prefer a single to a married life was a fact 
she could not account fer. “The girls are all set agog,” she writes, 
“in seeking the ideal man, and will have none of God’s corrupted 
creatures. ... . Even as a good housewife I would choose my lord and 
master should have many faults, because there’s so much glory in 
mending them. One is prouder of darning an old table-cloth than of 
sewing a new one.” The sentiment is happier than the simile. To 
the next sentiment universal mankind would say a loud Amen: “ It’s 
a pity woman does not mend with age as wine does.” There was a 
rough side to female Scottish character in those days. Among the 
friends of Mrs. Cockburn, when she was queen of Edinburgh society, 
was a Miss Suff Johnstone. She is thus sketched in ‘ The Songstresses 
of Scotland,’ of whom Miss Suff was not one: “ Miss Suff, before 
women’s rights were mooted, took the law into her own hand, and 
wore a man’s greatcoat, hat, and square-buckled shoes, practising, 
along with the habiliments, a man’s habit of striding, spitting, and 
swearing. She shod a horse better than a smith, had a private forge 
in her bedroom, played on a fiddle, and sang a man’s song in a man’s 
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bass voice.” Gentle Anne Scott’s foot happening to tread upon the 
space appropriated by the Amazon, Anne was punished by a rough 
kick on the shins, and the fierce challenge, ‘‘ What are ye wab-wab- 
stering there for?’ The innocent offender was overwhelmed, and the 
rest of the party electrified. A contemporary of Mrs. Cockburn, Miss 
Jean Elliot, whose life ran between the limits of 1727 and 1805, and 
who was also the author of a version of the song, ‘ Flowers of the 
Forest, had a very indifferent opinion of the Scotswomen of her time. 
“The misses,” she wrote to a friend, “are, I am afraid, the most rotten 
part of the society. Envy and jealousy of their rivals have, I fear, a 
possession in their minds, especially the old part of the young ladies, 
who grow perfect beldames in that small society.” At that period, the 
lady leaders of fashion of the faster sort frequented the Edinburgh 
oyster-cellars, exercised the license of men, and had such promising 
pupils as Miss Suff Johnstone. In an indirect way we owe to this 
last lady the song of ‘Auld Robin Gray.’ She was in the habit of 
singing words far from choice to the old tune. Lady Anne Barnard 
(while she was the yet unmarried daughter of the Earl of Balcarres) 
took the tune, and supplied it with the words which tell the well- 
known tale of virtuous distress. The author was forty years of age 
when she married Mr. Barnard, son of the Bishop of Limerick. She 
is almost as celebrated for this one song as the Baroness Nairne (by 
birth an Oliphant of Gask) was for the ‘Laird o’ Cockpen,’ ‘ Caller 
Herrin,’ and a dozen of Jacobite and other songs, in some of which 
there are indications of great humour, in others of great pathos. In 
one verse of ‘ Caller Herrin,’ she sketches a picture, as George Cruik- 
shank used to do, with two or three strokes : 
“When the creel o’ herrin’ passes 
Ladies, clad in silk and laces, 


Gather in their braw pelisses, 
Cast their heads and screw their faces.” 


In the last century there was a Scottish home discipline, compared 
with which that of school must have appeared amiable. Take the 
Lanarkshire home of Joanna Baillie, who passed away just, twenty 
years ago at the venerable age of ninety. She and the other children 
of the family had parents whose hearts were full of affection, which 
their principles would not permit them to show. The father never 
kissed his children. Joanna, hungering for a caress, once clasped her 
mother’s knee, and was gently chided. “But,” Joanna used to say, 
“T know she liked it.” It is curious to mark the contrast of Joanna 
Baillie, who could hardly read at eleven, running wild by the banks of 
the Clyde or on the braes of Calder, and of Joanna Baillie writing 
songs and plays in the house of her brother, the physician, in Wind- 
mill Street, Haymarket—the site of the house now occupied by the 
Argyll Dancing-rooms. Byron’s daughter, Ada, Countess of Love- 
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lace, had a wonderful knowledge of mathematics, but she cared nothing 
for her father’s nor any other person’s poetry. Joanna Baillie had not 
a poet for her sire, but the numbers came. Therewith she acquired 
the paternal affection for Euclid, and was great in the demonstration 
of problems. In her unrestrained Scottish girlhood she knew as little 
of fear as Nelson ever did. She was not only supreme in all girlish 
sports, but she rushed into audacious deeds that boys stopped short at. 
She ran unbonneted and high-kilted, along the parapets of bridges and 
the tops of walls as deftly as Mazurier or Gouffe over theatrical repre- 
sentations of them. She once induced her brother to mount a horse 
on which she was seated. The steed, waxing angry, bolted, and flung 
the brother, whose arm was broken. Her equestrianism was the ad- 
miration of the country-side. “ Look at Miss Jack!” cried a farmer, 
who saw her pass, riding at the head of a party on a country excur- 
sion.. “Look at Miss Jack! she sits her horse as if it was a bit of 
herself.” Not the least singular thing connected with this Scottish 
lady is that when, after a long residence in London she returned to 
Scotland, her Scottish accent was stronger than ever. Her Scottish 
songs, original or adapted, will probably live longer than her ‘ Plays of 
the Passions,’ with all their unquestionable merits. 

We may here put readers on their guard against concluding that 
even a very Scottish song must necessarily be by a Scottish author. 
Mrs. John Hunter, who wrote ‘My Mother bids me,’ and a version of 
‘Flowers of the Forest,’ was a Yorkshirewoman. Mrs. Grant, famous 
for ‘Roy’s Wife, was Irish. Mrs. Ogilvy, who has given so many 
samples of Highland minstrelsy, was born in India. Miss Blamire 
wrote ‘An ye shall walk in Silk Attire,’ but she was a Cumberland 
lass ; and Mrs. Hamilton, of ‘ My ain Fireside,’ was, like Mrs. Grant, 
of Carron, an Irish lady. They are all held to be virtually Scottish 
by men who deny that Wallace was a Welshman and that Robert 
Bruce was a native of Yorkshire. 
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A Slide. 


Wuo'Lt climb with me the Jungfrau height ? 
Look how she sleeps in the evening light, 

All rosy tinted with breast aglow— 

That’s where the sunset has touched the snow— 
And then again on the under slope, 

Only a soft white slope, fond lover! 
White as wool and softer than down, 

Swan’s down, thistle-down, softer and smoother. . . 
‘Twould be brave and bright in the sunset light 


To slide like a snow-wreath over? 


Yes white and soft, soft and white, 

Is the breast of my fair Jungfrau to-night, 

A slide in her arms would be brave, I trow,— 

No need to stop to take breath, you know, 

It’s only a thousand feet or two— 

And the thread-like crack showing out below 
(Just a cleft with dark water wandering thro°-— 
Your mountain brook was ever a rover!) 

Is deepish, they say, but not very wide,— 

A chamois might spring to the other side, 
Or—slip like a snow-wreath over ? 


H. CHo~MonpELEY-PENNELL, 
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Ought we to Visit Her ? 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, Autor or “ Arcare LOvVELL,” ETc 


——_ 


Cuapren XXIX 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MALTA. 


As soon as Theobald is clear of the house Jane bursts into a flood of 
tears; but they are tears of passion, thunder-showers of wiath, not the 
soft and wholesome rain of repentance, and spend themselves quickly. 

By constitution she is the least lachrymose of women; cries, as 
- Blossy would, when any passing storm of temper forces her into such 
exhibition of weakness, but knows nothing of tears as a science, never 
uses them as weapons against her husband or as a source of strength 
to herself. Tool that she is—the thought comes across her suddenly, 
now—fool that she is, to do aught to spoil her face, the best friend she 
has left her in the world! Will swollen eyes bring Theobald home a 
moment the quicker, or a red nose make him likelier to stay at home 
when he does come ? . 

She goes upstairs to her room, bathes her face with cold water till 
it glows like any fresh-gathered rose; by-and-by, when Blossy’s one 
o'clock dinner is over, spends an hour or so before her glass, dressing, 
and then, the child for her companion, starts away to the town of 
Lidlington to post her letter. 

The Saturday before the races is always considered one of the gay 
days of the year by the good people of Lidlington, and this afternoon 
the shops and pavement of the High Street are really—if one compare 
them to Lidlington in its normal state—hilarious. As Jane walks 
along, slowly, and with her slender throat erect, as she has learnt to 
carry it of late, she meets Mrs. Coventry Brown’s carriage, the Pippin 
family on foot, her sisters-in-law in their brougham ; presently, at n0 
very great distance, descries the approaching figures of Mrs. Crosbie and 
Emma, Major Hervey beside them in the road—tor the ladies’ volu 
minous silks and muslins do not give the poor little Adonis room tu 
keep upon the pavement. It is the first opportunity Jane has had of 
confronting Mrs. Crosbie since the blackballing business, and with the 
well-balanced step, the composed mechanical smile, early learnt in her 
profession, she advances steadily and bravely to the rencontre. 

Jane advances steadily; but Mrs. Crosbie and Emma are not, it 
would seem, quite so well nerved for the meeting. At all events they 
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shirk it, by turning into the Lidlington Circulating Library, just when 
they are about half a dozen steps away, Major Hervey remaining at the 
door, prepared to give “our young Rawdon’s friend” a superciliously 
admiring stare as she passes along. 

Adonis, who has been staying for some days with the Crosbies, 
is in excellent spirits, excellent temper with himself, although naturally 
bored at being so long away from St. James’s Street, and as he stands 
pulling his jewelled white fingers through his long purple whiskers, 
really looks almost young enough for the part of ardent lover which, 
ever since the morning of Rawdon’s dismissal in Bolton Row, he has 
been enacting. 

Of his ultimate success with Emma Marsland, Major Hervey has 
now little doubt. Her engagement to Rawdon is broken off definitely ; 
the letter formally announcing the news of the rupture has been 
despatched to her guardian in Jamaica; and she spends any number 
of hours a day in Major Hervey’s society, and listens patiently to any 
number of Major Hervey’s twaddling stories about his own conquests, 
and does not draw her hand away if he chance to hold it over-long in 
his; does not resent it even, if her hand is sometimes raised, among 
the shady walks and plantations around The Hawthorns, to Major 
Hervey’s thin lips. 

How should this middle-aged Adonis, enveloped in the thick fumes 
of his own self-worship, doubt of poor Emmy's growing affection for 
him—I mean of the grow ing certainty of his marry ing poor Emmy’s 
thirty thousand pounds? It is not a very great match for a man in his 
position, if one consider over it. After being courted by Marchionesses 
and Lady Carolinas all one’s life, only to marry thirty thousand pounds, 
and a girl whose family is not mentioned among the ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
in the end! But Major Hervey has a sort of delicate suspicion that 
his honour, his honour’, is engaged—or so he writes to his mother. For 
whether they be conscious or unconscious jugglers to their own hearts, 
these Herveys always keep on the mask scrupulously before each other. 
Through his advi ice, in some measure, her foolish entanglement with 
young Rawdon was brought to an end; the poor little girl has learned 
to look to him for counsel and support, and it is too late, his conscience 
really tells him so, too late in the day to draw back now. 

He remains, caressing his whiskers, at the door of the Lidlingtou 
Library, but does not obtain his anticipated stare at “our young 
Rawdon’s friend,” Mrs. Theobald’s parasol opportunely interposing 
itself not many inches from Major Hervey’s nose just as she passes 
him. For the disappointment, however, he is more than compensated, 
a minute later, by a sight sweeter to the Hervey heart than the sight 
of the prettiest woman in Europe: his Grace, the Duke of Malta, on 


foot, alone, and evidently approaching with the intention of speaking 
to him! 
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As the face of his mistress to a lover, as gold to a Jew, as fame to a 
poet, as the sun to the earth, is a duke, and a duke who will condescend 
to toss him a nod or a word, to Alfred Hervey. 

“How are you, Mr. . . . Hervey, to be sure— Hervey?” The 
labours of a lifetime have mined Alfred Hervey into three or four of 
the best London clubs, just as patience, long-suffering, indifference to 
rebuff, have brought him upon nodding terms with most of their 
members. “Thought I remembered seeing you somewhere. Can you 
tell me who that girl is who has just passed—the girl in white and 
blue? There, she is crossing over the road to the post-office.” 

Before Major Hervey can recover from his delight at being recog- 
nised sufficiently to answer, Mrs. Crosbie, attracted by the all-powerful 
magnetism of the ducal voice, has fluttered forward, with Emma, to 
the door. 

His Grace’s reception of them is admirable in its brief simplicity. 
The Duke of Malta is one of the leaders of a school whose manners 
towards the other sex are not formed upon the exploded model of a 
de Grammont or a Chesterfield. Such women as poor Mrs. Crosbie 
and Emma are intolerable bores to him; neither more nor less. His 
pleasures, associates, sympathies, all belong to a different world to 
theirs ; a world where cautious mammas and marriageable daughters 
are not ; a world, perhaps, where insolence of manner, coming from a 
youthful duke, with an ample fortune still to get through, is leniently 
regarded. Though, for that matter, the Duke of Malta seldom finds 
himself treated with extraordinary severity anywhere. 

Once a year, at the race time generally, the Duke spends about a 
week with his sister Rose; and during this week what avalanches of 
cards, cards from the whole Chalkshire society, lay and clerical, worldly 
and other-worldly, pour in through The Folly doors! 

“Mr. Crosbie has not yet had the honour of waiting on your Grace,” 
says Mrs. Crosbie, the Duke having bestowed upon herself and Emma 
a nod like a groom’s. “ We were not aware, until last night, that your 
Grace had arrived in Chalkshire, but Mr. Crosbie will at once . 

“Thanks. Can you tell me who the girl is who has just passed— 
good-looking, fair girl, in white and blue? There, she has just crossed 
over the road, by the post-office.” 

Emma colours to the roots of her hair. Mrs. Crosbie puts up her 
double eye-glasses, clears her throat—thinks, perhaps, of dear old 
Canon Hervey’s infallible recipe for virtuous human conduet—then 
informs his Grace that the lady's name, to the best of her belief, is 
Mrs. Theobald, “a lady only recently come into the neighbourhood ; 
and——” 

“ Oh, that’s Mrs. Theobald, is it?” his Grace cuts her short. “ Just 
introduce me to her asshe goes by. Not knowher? Always thought 
everybody in the country knew everybody. Myr,... Hervey ?—- 
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yes, Hervey,” he turns to Adonis again, “ just introduce me, will 
you, to Mrs. Theobald ?” 

Mrs. Crosbie and Emma fall back into the obscurity of the shop, 
not enlivened by this new proof of the innate depravity of men’s 
hearts. Major Hervey prepares himself with zest for his favourite 
employment of character-blasting. 

“Mrs. Theobald is the wife of a Mr. Francis Theobald; your 
Graco may have met the man?’ His Grace nods. “ But is not 
visited in the neighbourhood. Belongs—ah—rather to the demié- 
monde, er—” 

“So I thought,” says the Duke, with his usual habit of frank inter- 
ruption. “She hasn’t much of the heavy Chalkshire cut about ber. 
Who was she, do you know? I don’t remember seeing her face 
about in town.” 

“She was,” says Major Hervey, lowering his voice and preparing to 
wire-draw his subject-matter—are not numbers of yeople pas-ing and 
repassing, and must they not all behold him in this delightful, confi- 
dentiul proximity to the Duke of Malta? “She was, till her mar- 
riage—since, for aught I know, in——” 

“Hallo, Brabazon! Stop!” cries his Grace, as little Captain Bra- 
bazon at this moment passes down the street. They have met already 
at The Folly; and Major Hervey remarks, with disgust, that the 
Duke does not address Brabazon with the prefix of “ Mister,’ which 
he so scrupulously accords to himself. “ Just the man I want. Can 
you introduce me to Mrs. Theobald ?” 

Captain Brabazon can aud will, and launches forthwith into warm 
praixes of Mrs. Theobald’s grace and beauty. 

“Mr... . Hervey, was just telling me some story or other about 
her as you came up,” says his Grace, “1’m sure I don’t know what 
it was all about.” _ 

“T was merely telling your Grace what Mrs. Theobald was,” Major 
Hervey observes, in answer to this pleasantly turned little speech. 

* Oh! and what was she, then? We shall have time for the story, 
I suppose, before she returns.” 

“She was,” says Adonis, glancing out from the corners of his 
cynical old eyes, “ in the ‘ Leg Business,’ your Grace.” 

His Grace looks stolidly incomprehensive. It is a well-known joke 
ainung a certain set of men in London that Adonis Hervey will take 
any impertinence that any man with a title may choose to offer him : 
and this on a sliding scale—the higher the title the grosser the 
impertinence. The Duke of Malta, who recollects “Mr. ... Her- 
vey” perfectly, recollects the joke too; and being at all times given 
to humour of a quiet and practical nature himself, resolves to play 
upon Mr. Hervey’s little peculiarity now. 

“© Lee Business!’ What on earth do you mean by that? I’ve 
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heard a man called ‘a leg,’ Mr. Hervey, and I dare say you have; but 
I never knew the term applied to a woman before.” 

Major Hervey gives a sickly laugh, but he turns yellow: I will do 
him the justice to say that ; he turns yellow. 

Years ago—twenty, twenty-five years ago, it must have been—a 
dark story gained currency in the world about Alfred James Hervey ; 
then, as now, nick-named Adonis. Was the story true, or false? I 
who write do not know. A gambling scene—a Grif of seventeen, beg- 
gared and driven to suicide ; a court martial (Adonis was in the army, 
then), some officer of the same regiment, not Alfred Hervey, cashiered. 
These were about as many facts as ever became positively known to 
the public at large. ‘The circumstance occurred the other side the 
line, and regiments, like families, have a knack of keeping their 
untoward secrets to themselves. But from that day forth Hervey’s 
was a name with a cross against it. Women shrank from him; men 
of unblemished honour avoided, though they might not drop, his 
acquaintance. He did not leave the army; his enemies—stay, I 
think it was his friends—said he had shown finer feeling had he done 
so. Alfred Hervey possessed the courage that can brave deserved 
contempt, the moral elasticity that can rebound from open coldness or 
veiled insult like india-rubber. He did not leave the army. In a 
certain sense he lived down the story of his youth. And still the 
story has never died outright. Still his name is a name with a cross 
against it. “Alfred Hervey! Ah, yes, the Alfred Hervey, you know, 
who was in that bad card business years ago. Wrong man cashiered 
—Hervey, it was said, had interest—just the kind of underhand 
fellow who could wriggle his way through anything.” 

This, though he belongs to the best clubs in London, is the way 
men speak of him, even now. From this you may perceive the drift 
of the Duke of Malta’s little pleasantry. 

The poor wretch, I repeat, turns yellow. He bites the end of one 
of his long dyed whiskers, as though fora moment he were minded 
to choke himself upon that savory morsel. ‘Then he gets back all his 
coolness, all his presence of mind, and is Adonis Hervey again— 
Adonis Hervey, in familiar conversation with his friend, the Duke of 
Malta, observed and envied by all this provincial herd who are passing 
and repassing upon their vulgar business, or vulgarer pleasure, along 
the High Street of Lidlington! 

“ Excellent, upon my soul, excellent! Don’t know when I’ve heard 
a better thing! I was alluding to the ballet, Mrs. Theobald’s former 
business ; but—ha, ha, ha! your Grace gave it the wittiest turn in 
the world. And apropos, too, the shoe that does not fit the wife 
may fit the husband. Your Grace, it seems, has met this Mr. Francis 
Theobald ?” 

“Theobald is one of the best fellows in the world,” cries Captain 
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Brabazon. Every acquaintance honest little Brabazon possesses is 
sure to be one of the best fellows in the world. “You require to 
know him, certainly ; but it’s surprising what sterling good there is 
under all that lazy, Dundreary exterior of his.” 

“Very surprising, I should say,” sneers Adonis. “ Well, I am not 
acquainted with the man personally; but I was in Paris at the same 
time he was, once, and I know what used to be said of him there.” 

Mark, admire the boldness of this, Reader! Could any one but a 
Hervey come thus to the front again after what has just passed ? 

“Pleasant person in his way, it was said, but a little too lucky! 
Turns the king a little too often towards the small hours of the 
morning. However, this was only an on dit. I should be the last 
man to sty anything to Mr. Francis Theobald’s disadvantage, now that 
he has come into a new neighbourhood.” 

The Duke of Malta stares full into Major Hervey’s face. He has 
eyes like Lady Rose’s ; those opaque-looking, leaden-gray orbs, which, 
more than any other human eyes, seem endowed with the faculty of 
hard staring. ‘‘I believe you thoroughly, Mr. Hervey. I’m quite 
sure, if this Francis Theobald was... what you say, you would——” 

“T should?” asks Adonis, all smirks and courtesy as the Duke 
pauses. 

“Why, hold your tongue and back him, to be sure. Now, Bra- 
bazon, is our time.” 

And away walks the Duke, Captain Brabazon at his side, towards 
the graceful white-and-blue figure now not many yards distant, leaving 
Adonis alone in his glory on the library door-step. 

I must have given the reader a very poor and superficial idea of 
the Hervey nature, if I need add that Adonis is in still better temper 
and spirits with himself than he was five minutes ago. Did not the 
Duke jest with him in the most affable and familiar manner, a credible 
witness listening ? 

“Have you heard the last good thing the Duke of Malta said to 
Adonis Hervey *” people will ask. People! Why, he will, himself, 
repeat the impertinence with honourable pride to every soul he meets 
when he gets back to London. If the toe of a duke’s boot were, by 
accident, to propel him over hastily, I believe the construction of 
Major Hervey’s brain would allow him to twist the slight mischance 
into a compliment. 

And whether we ourselves happen to admire his character or not, 
we must confess that such a man goes a very long way indeed 
towards being a philosopher, 
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Cuapter XXX. 
‘“*NOTHING IS AGAINST MY PRINCIPLEs |” 


JANE is dressed precisely as she was on the day when the Crosbies 
made her acquaintance in Spa; the cheap little striped muslin, the 
black lace scarf, the blue gauze bonnet made by herself—all is the 
same, 

But whatever she may happen to wear, magnificent silk, or plain 
brown Holland, or twenty-five franc muslin, there is always something 
in the walk, the gait, the nameless airy grace of Francis Theobald’s 
actress wife which, to discriminating eyes, marks her out as not be- 
longing to that small and whaleboned section of the world which is 
called “ society.” The Duke of Malta, no unpractised judge of feminine 
charms (though frigid as ice to the Chalkshire beauties generally), 
detects this something at a glance. The Duke of Malta also decides 
that the blooming girlish face is as fair a one as his eyes have rested 
on for many a long day; and even before the formality of an intro- 
duction is gone through resolves to accord this Mrs. Theobald, whom 
“the neighbourhood ” will not visit, the honour of his ducal and most 
serious attention. 

She stops, seeing that Captain Brabazon means to speak to her, 
and her voice, and smile, and frank untrammeled manner, complete 
his Grace’s conquest. 

“T haven't seen you for ever so long. You seem to have forgotten 
your way to Theobalds, Captain Brabazon ?” 

Little Brabazon explains that he has been spending the last few 
days in London, but has now returned for the great sporting event of 
the Chalkshire year. “You are going to the races, of course, Mrs. 
Theobald ?” he adds; the Duke all this time standing, his leaden 
eyes very wide open, waiting to be introduced. “Then I hope you 
will do us the honour of coming to lunch in our tent ? The Colonel is 
going to send you a formal note of invitation on Monday, but meantime 
you will promise me, won’t you, to make no other engagement ?” 

“There is no other engagement I could make,” cries Jane in her 
blunt way. ‘ Who else in Chalkshire but your people would ask me ? 
Yes, I shall be delighted. Only mind, my sister—you know who she 
is? Minnie Arundel, of ‘The Royal ’—will be with me. If you ask 
me you must ask Min too.” 

Captain Brabazon says everything the occasion requires respecting 
the pleasure Miss Minnie Arundel’s presence will confer upon himself 
and his brother officers. Then, turning to the Duke, he introduces 
him to Jane: 

“The Duke of Malta, Mrs. Theobald,” 
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Jane blushes violently—that loveliest rose-pink blush of hers—then 
gives Lady Rose Golightly’s brother about the very coolest nod his 
Grace has ever received from a woman during his life. Brabazon, not 
altogether unsuspicious of the bad blood existing between Theobald’s 
wife and Lady Rose, interprets both nod and blush aright, and dis- 
plays more tact than could have been expected of him by speaking to 
Blossy, and thus causing a diversion. The Duke follows suit; and, 
stooping, requests Miss Theobald to accord him the favour of a kiss. 

“Ugh!” cries Blossy, wrinkling her nose into a grimace expressive 
of profoundest disgust, and clasping five small fingers tight across 
her lips. Then, Brabazon pleading in his turn, the little witch turns 
to him, and bestows, not one, but half a dozen kisses upon his smooth 
pleasant-looking face; glancing disdainfully the while at the Duke, 
as though to make her preference for his rival more unmistakably 
clear to his understanding. 

“Your little daughter has learnt the first great lesson of her sex 
already, Mrs. Theobald.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean.” 

The Duke repeats his remark, which, like most remarks, does not 
gain in brillianey by repetition; then, finding that Mrs. Theobald 
keeps silent, enlarges upon it. A woman’s first instinct is to make 
men miserable, if she is pretty. Little girl as pretty a little girl as 
he ever saw—eyes, complexion, hair, the very colour he admires—but a 
coquette, evidently an arch coquette, by nature. 

“The child shows her likes and dislikes, as I do,” says Jane. “She 
takes to people, or she doesn’t take to them, from the first, and never 
changes her mind afterwards.” 

“And do you never change, either, Mrs. Theobald ?” 

The Duke throws the tenderest expression he is master of into his 
voice ;—he is a common-looking “ horsily”-dressed young man of five 
feet four or five, with an unwholesome, reddish complexion, the lack- 
lustre, Beaudesert eyes, a thick, short-set neck, and figure of corpulent 
dimensions ;—and as she listens, some of the severity in Jane’s face 
' begins to relax. 

“I? Why, I change a dozen times a day. I dislike people 
furiously in the morning, like them at noon, and begin to dislike them 
furiously again towards evening.” 

“Good heavens, what time is it now?” The Duke takes out his 
watch eagerly. “Five o'clock! Mrs. Theobald, has your time for 
disliking people furiously begun yet ?” 

“H’m! That depends upon who the people are.” 

She gives him a relenting look from her blue eyes, though her lips 
still keep stern and grave, and the Duke of Malta knows that the 
process of wasting in despair is not, just at present, going to be added 
to his experiences, 
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Do not not condemn her too quickly for her weakness, Reader. 
Recollect that among all the complex desires which bring about human 
wrong-doing, none is commoner or more potent than the seldom 
enumerated one of desiring to seem worse than we are. How many 
men and women can one not remember, women especially, who have 
studiously lost themselves by acting down to the standard which the 
world, justly or unjustly, has apportioned to them! Jane is not a 
coquette, save in innocence, as every young, and pretty, and high- 
spirited woman, unshackled by artificial rules of conduct, must be. 
Her heart, filled to overflowing with its one passionate love, has no 
restless craving for men’s admiration. And as to fastness—well, if 
Blossy be fast, Blossy’s mother, compared to the school of Loo 
Childers and Lady Rose Golightly, may be reckoned fast, likewise. 
But she has had a distinct part assigned her to play from the moment 
when Mrs. Crosbie threw her upon young Rawdon’s chivalrous pity 
on the promenade at Spa; and she is sufficiently actress, woman, 
human, to enjoy playing it out with thoroughness. 

If war was to be waged against her, on a grand and aggressive 
seale, by the ladies of Chalkshire, should she not enlist every husband, 
brother, and son, willing to enter the lists, for her own poor little 
guerilla system of defence ? 

Well, and when any one of us has once set out briskly along the 
downhill road, is not our bad angel, opportunity, always at hand to 
loosen the drag from the wheels of our conveyance for us? Rawdon 
Crosbie’s boyish passion has already put but too strong a weapon into 
Jane's hand. And now, at her side, only too ready to be her devoted 
servant before men’s eyes, if she will accept his devotion, stands the 
Duke of Malta! Not, as we have seen, a man personally seductive, 
but a man with the purest blood—I speak genealogically—the purest 
blood of England in his veins, a man openly sought after, secretly 
sighed for, by every gentle feminine breast, high and low, in Chalk- 
shire. Can Jane resist him ? 

If she were an unmarried girl again, a friendless, penniless dancing- 
girl, as she was when Theobald fell in love with her, and this ugly 
little Duke of Malta were to offer her his hand, name, wealth, in 
honourable marriage, I believe, from my heart, Jane’s first instinctive 
answer would be an “ Ugh,” like Blossy’s. But she cannot resist the 
temptation of seeming worse than she is; of displaying her latest 
conquest, creditable or not creditable, full before the outraged, jealous 
sight of Chalkshire society. She looks at him, the same covert en- 
couragement still in her eyes; and Captain Brabazon seeing, or say- 
ing that he sees, an acquaintance to whom he must speak, takes his 
leave, and vanishes down an adjoining street. The Duke of Malta 
and Jane are left alone. 

“Time for us to be going home, Bloss, Good evening to you, 
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Duke!” bestowing a little, stage-learnt salutation, half chilling, half 
friendly, upon his Grace. 

How prettily that word “ Duke ” comes from her lips! How refresh- 
ing it sounds after all the fulsome “ your Graces” of Major Hervey! 
How charming is her assumption of their equality of station! 

“If you are going home on foot, Mrs. Theobald, let me be your 
escort. Come, come, don’t say no—part of the way, at least ?” 

“That leaves you a fine loop-hole when you get tired,” says Jane, 
relenting altogether. “ Well, you may come part of the way, then, 
as you have put the request in such a mild form.” 

And so they start; Jane, poor little fool, walking slower, and with 
head more erect than ever! She jests, she rattles on in her wildest 
strain ; her clear, out-ringing laugh startles the whole High Street of 
Lidlington out of its decorum. Mr. and Miss Pippin see them coming, 
and run into Smith’s, the linendrapers, whence they may modestly 
peep forth through the dresses and calicoes in the windows at the latest 
Theobald scandal. The Miss Theobalds meet them, and draw down 
the blinds of their brougham, as though they were passing a funeral. 
By the time they get clear of the town every one has met them. 
Jane’s triumph, such as it is, is complete. And a burning sense of 
humiliation and self-contempt at her own heart is the result! She 
looks abruptly round, after some ultra complimentary speech of her dis- 
tinguished companion ; she sees Lady Rose on every line of his vacuous, 
vicious face, and becomes all at once conscious that she abhors him! 
Having an attentive duke beside one with an audience, in the High 
Street of Lidlington, is such a very different thing to having an affec- 
tionate duke in the same position, and, without an andience, amidst 
unfrequented green lanes ! 

“Don’t you think you have come quite far enough ?” she asks him, 
with delightful impertinence. “Ido. You know we only stipulated 
for part of the way.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, can you have the cruelty to tell me, that 
you would prefer being alone?” he replies, in his tenderest tone, and 
looking with warmer admiration than ever into her face. | 

“Well, I must say I’m fond of my own company sometimes,” says 
Jane, returning the look with one of ice. 

He thinks that she is “ playing cold,” leading him on by a little 
assumed indifference; and, making the acknowledged best counter- 
move in such cases, begins to talk on indifferent subjects. This isa 
specimen of his Grace's conversational powers : 

“Not seen much of Chalkshire yet, I suppose ?” 

“ Quite as much as I ever wish to sec.” Jane quickens her pace a 
little as she says this, and keeps Dlossy’s small figure well interposed 
between his Grace and herself. 

“ Ah—find it rather slow work, don’t you ? ‘To bless the squire and 
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his relations, and live contented with our stations. Not quite the sort 
of life you are used to ?” 

“T find it excessively unpleasant. I don’t know what you mean by 
‘slow.’ ” 

Silence during ten or a dozen paces; then, “I am to have the 
pleasure of seeing you and Mr. Theobald at The Folly, on Monday ?” 
remarks the Duke, returning to the charge again. 

“You may see Mr. Theobald.” Jane’s lip quivers, but the Duke 
does not notice it. He can tell when a woman’s lips are red and full; 
no more. The analyzation of finer traits of emotion is not at all in 
the Duke of Malta's way. “You may see Mr. Theobald. You will 
not see me. I have just been to the post with my refusal now.” 

“Your refusal! Oh, come, that’s all nonsense. You must change 
your mind now that you know—lI mean, if I implore——” 

“Tam not going to dine with Lady Rose Golightly,” interrupted 
Jane, flushing up, “either on Monday or any other day. We don’t 
suit each other in the least, your sister and I.” 

The Duke looks considerably taken aback for a moment or two after 
this trenchant declaration ; then he shakes his head philosophically : 
“Curious thing, Mrs. Theobald—at least, I don’t know whether it is 
curious, when you think of it, but it’s a fact, that all women hate 
each other.” 

“T am sure I don’t,” says Jane, superbly. ‘‘ There may be women 
whose actions I despise, but I would not take the trouble, I would not 
stoop to hate them!” 

“Ofcourse. You all say that, and you all do hate each other just 
the same. Now, my sister, Rose, to take an instance at hazard, Rose 
always seems to me as jolly, kind-hearted, a little soul as lives. But 
women detest her most confoundedly, on my soul they do! I don’t 
know that I ever saw any woman but Loo Childers who could get on 
with my sister Rose for more than a week.” 

“Lady Rose Golightly and Miss Childers suit each other’s tastes to 
a ‘t, I should say,” remarks Jane, her small nose well in the air. 
“ You must remember J belong to quite a different class of life. What 
can a ballet-girl—perhaps you don’t know I was a ballet-girl before | 
married—what can a ballet-girl have in common with ladies like your 
sister and her friends ?” 

The Duke’s great leaden eyes give her a stare of interrogation. 
What the deuce is she driving at now? he wonders. Has Rose been 
snubbing her for her crimes of superior youth and beauty ? or is it 
possible, in these days, when jealousy is so nearly an extinct passion, 
that she can be angered by Rose’s innocent and pastoral little flirtation 
with Theobald? Well, if this be the case, none the worse for him. 
For a pretty woman to be jealous of her own husband can never be to 
the disadvantage of the pretty woman’s admirers. 
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“Poor Rose!” he goes on presently, hitting, with one of a fool's 
fine instincts, upon just the remark most likely to please his listener. 
“ What a wreck she is, to be sure! A dozen years ago—when she 
was your age, Mrs. Theobald—you wouldn’t believe what a pretty 
woman my sister Rose was.” 

“Really! And Miss Childers ?” asks Jane, affecting an air of com- 
passionate interest. ‘“ Was Miss Childers pretty, too, in her youth ?” 

The Duke cannot repress a chuckle. “Her youth! If Loo could 
only hear you! Well, no, I can’t say Loo Childers ever had an ounce 
of beauty, to my ideas. But she had a good start, that’s what it was. 
If a woman only gets well away from the post from the first it goes 
further for her, Mrs. Theobald, you may take my word for it, than all 
the features or complexions in the world. It is known that so-and-so 
admires such a woman, and all the other fellows follow like a flock of 
sheep. I’m not that sort of man myself,” says the Duke. “I know 
my own tastes, and consult no one else’s. But most men only consult 
the fashion. Well, you see, by some fluke or another, Loo got the 
best start of all.” The Duke gives it in detail. ‘“ And that made 
her reputation. ‘ Not admire Loo Childers?’ the young fools used to 
say, ‘Why, do you know who says she’s the prettiest woman in Lon- 
don? And to a certain extent the success of her first season has 
floated her ever since.” 

“ Tam ignorant, deplorably ignorant, of everything belonging to the 
aristocratic world,” says Jane, with humility. “Indeed, in the face 
of such high authority, it seems presumptuous in me even to offer an 
opinion. But if Miss Childers was ever the prettiest woman in 
London, all I can say is, I am very sorry for the rest !” 

“Poor old Loo! I suppose you know the name she goes by in 
town? Harry Desmond gave it her—deuced ungrateful of him, too, 
some people thought—but ’twas several years after she first came out, 
and when her pace had grown rather unlimited. I don’t know whether 
it's quite fair to repeat it,” goes oa the Duke, “ particularly here in 
Chalkshire, and now that Loo has sown her wild oats, and seems to be 
taking to the church. However, I’m sure you are safe. Well, Harry 
Desmond . . . by Jove !”—the interruption is caused by the Duke's 
looking suddenly back over his shoulder—* by Jove, here are some of 
those old Lidlington women again!” His Grace makes frequent 
use of exceptionally ungraceful words as he talks. “ Why these 
old Lidlington women are ubiquitous !” 

Jane, hearing such forcible language, looks back over her shoulder: 
too, and discovers Mrs. Pippin and her daughter Lydia (Lydia, the 
eldest, plainest, most musical Miss Pippin,) steadily advancing at some 
twenty or thirty yards distant. And all her repugnance to the Duke— 
it might be juster to say, all her repugnance to the Duke's atten- 
tions—yvanishes like smoke at the sight. 
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I should be unwilling, most unwilling, on my own authority, to 
state that Mrs. and Miss Pippin have followed the Duke of Malta and 
Jane of malice prepense. Idle tongues aver that such little acts of 
social espionage are to Mrs. Pippin as the meat and drink of daily 
life. But, then, idle tongues speak sometimes of Mrs. Pippin as the 
Amateur Detective of Lidlington, and even go so far as to call her 
pleasant villa house—with the flowers on the landing, and the five 
o'clock teas, and the musical daughters—the Private and Confidential 
Inquiry Office. What, however, will idle tongues not say? There are 
outlying labourers’ cottages in the direction of Theobald’s, and Mrs. 
Pippin is known to be charitable, after a frugal and admonitory fashion, 
to the poor. Who shall say that she is not on her road with 
tracts, or good advice, or even a bottle of inexpensive home-made 
physic, to some fellow-creature in need of succour now? What- 
ever their motive, and whether chance or intention inspired their steps, 
certain it is that Mrs. and Miss Pippin did follow the Duke and Jane 
straight out of the town of Lidlington, have followed them, bit by bit 
gaining ground, ever since, and are now almost—for their own sakes 
I should hope not quite—within earshot. 

“Poor creature! Poor unfortunate, misouided creature!” says Mrs. 
Pippin, in her dry old voice, as Jane’s merry laugh rings, with a little 
flute accompaniment of Blossy’s, through the lanes. “I beg, Lydia, 
that you will lower your parasol as we pass them. Quite a mercy 
neither of the younger girls was with us!” 

A minute or two more bring Jane and her companion to the big 
mossgrown gates that shut out the avenue of Theobalds from the 
world. Here the Duke, by no means to his satisfaction, is told he must 
say good-bye; and here Mrs. and Miss Pippin, in spite of lowered 
parasols, find themselves constrained to hear and witness the following 
painfully improper parting scene : 

“Come, you small coquette,” says the Duke to Blossy, stooping 
down until his face is upon the child’s level ; “ will you condescend to 
give me one kiss before I go?” 

And as he says this he takes a dilapitated rosebud from the button- 
hole of his “horsy” shooting-jacket, and offers it with mock-serious 
gallantry to her baby hand. 

Alas! no truer daughter of Eve ever lived than Blossy Theobald. 
She frowns, dimples, takes the dilapitated rosebud ; she kisses the Duke 
of Malta on the lips. 

“I thought better things of you, Bloss!” cries Jane. “I didn't 
think your kisses were to be bought.” 

“What is there in the world that can not be bought ?” remarks the 
Duke of Malta. 

And Jane, mindful of her audience, smiles approvingly at the 
sentiment. 
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This is bad; but worse is still to follow. “Then, I may come and 
call on you to-morrow ?” the Duke asks, as he holds her slim hand at 
parting. “ You are quite sure, Mrs. Theobald, that Sunday visitors 
are not against your principles ?” 

Jane pauses a moment for the Pippins to come nearer, then turns 
her face, with characteristic amiability, full in their direction. 

“ Nothing is against my principles!” She enunciates this statement 
with deliberation, and in a tone pointedly meant for the gallery. 
“ Nothing! Sunday, or any other day, I shall be delighted to see you, 
Duke !” 


Mrs. Pippin and Lydia wait to hear no more. 


Cuapter XXXI, 
HOPE OR DREAD ? 


Yus, the turning at the cross-roads is taken ; but, did Fate will it, poor 
Jane’s steps would only too quickly re-travel the road, even yet. Her 
fierce tragedy mood of the morning has all effervesced into farce—as 
many a tragedy mood of hers has done already ; and long before she 
has finished dressing for dinner she is longing for Theobald’s return, 
with a heart humble and penitent as a little child’s. 

“You are young, you are fair,” says the pretty face—her best 
friend—that looks back at her from her looking-glass. “ What has 
Lady Rose Golightly, what have all these women who condemn you 
and who envy you, to do, in reality, with your life? What are Lady 
liose Golightly’s charms by the side of yours? Win back your sweet- 
heart ””—to Jane’s mind Theobald is her sweetheart still—“not by 
scenes of upbraiding and jealousy, but by yourself. Make yourself 
doubly fair for his return, smile at him, love him; and defy all the 
dukes’ daughter’s in England to lure his heart out of your hands !” 

She dresses herself in white, as Theobald likes best to see her, a knot 
of ribbon of his favourite colour in her hair. She puts on Blossy’s 
best embroidered frock, and, immensely to Miss Theobald’s satisfaction, 
w bewitching new pair of pink Morocco boots; she brushes the child’s 
yellow hair into softest little wavy curls around her baby neck. 

What a pretty picture they make—I write this, but Jane’s vanity 
indorses it—the mother cf nineteen and her daughter! How she can 
imagine Theobald looking coolly through his eye-glass, first at one then 
at the other, then making some enthusiastic speech, such as, “‘ That 
he thinks he has seen plainer people in his life, taking them both 
together.” And then how she will fling her arms round his neck 
and sue forgiveness for her passion of the morning—sue, and be 
forgiven ! 

If the terms of peace be that she must apologize for her note to 
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Lady Rose, Jane, in this revulsion of better feeling, knows well that 
she will accept them. Apologize to Lady Rose, win back Theoba'd to 
herself, and, perhaps—who knows? the idea has been often in her 
mind of late—persuade him to go to London or abroad in the autumn, 
and let Chalkshire, Lady Rose Golightly, and everything belonging to 
the time which has witnessed their estrangement, be like a bad dream, 
a tale that is told, and which shall be repeated no more. 

Half-past six comes, but no Theobald; seven, and no Theobald. 
Jane, with a faltering heart, and beginning now to recall his last 
words before he left, walks, restless, from room to room, followed by 
Blossy, who is on as high a pinnacle of happiness as an embroidered 
frock, curls, and pink boots can place any human heart. Ten minutes 
past seven comes, but no Theobald. 

“And if you please, ma’am, cook says if the fish is kept any longer 
it won't be fit to dish, and is master to be waited for ?” 

Before Jane can answer comes the sound of wheels, rapidly approach- 
ing along the avenue. Blossy, gladly expectant of an audience, shrieks 
“Dada, mine boots!” and rushing to the front door, holds one Lili- 
putian foot out straight, ready for admiration. Jane contents herself 
by peeping through the drawing-room window-curtains. Such a 
greeting as she has in store for Theobald cannot be given before the 
servants on the doorstep. Her eagerness—her foolish eagerness to 
see him, makes her shy as a girl awaiting the coming of her lover. 

The wheels sound nearer; a dog-cart emerges through the trees, 
enters the gates—a dog-cart driven by a servant in the Duke of Malta’s 
livery, and without Mr. Theobald. A minute later, and a note, directed 
by her husband, and to which an answer is requested, is put into 
Jane’s hands. And this is what the note contains: 


“Dearest JENNY: 
“Send me over some evening clothes in my portmanteau, my 
dressing-case, et cetera. I shall stay at The Folly till Monday morning. 


“ Your most affectionate 
“N.B.— White ties.” “3 


“The groom is waiting for an answer if you please ma’am,” says 
Esther, the housemaid, watching her mistress, rather curiously. 

Jane has turned, not pale, but ghastly greenish white. Never 
surely, during her nineteen years of life, has colour so unlovely marred 


the carnations of her face before! Nothing of moment has happened, 
in reality. No materials even for what Theobald terms “a scene of 
powerful domestic interest” are here. A husband, after leaving home 
in a huff, stops away for dinner, resolves to stop away a day or two on 
a visit, and writes back to his wife for a dress suit and white ties. 
Nothing of moment in reality, but to Jane, in her present high-strung 


mood, it seems that the gates of Paradise have been suddenly, brutally, 
VOL, XXXIII, K 
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shut in her face, and the gates of the place that is not Paradise set 
open, wide as gates can stend. Just that. 

She folds the note up, restores it to its envelope; then, wonderfully 
calm and s-lf conta ned in manner, te'ls the servant that dinner may 
be served at once, as Mr. Theobald will not be home to-night, and 
goes away upstairs, not running two steps at a time, as is her wont, 
but slowly, heavily, as if she had suddenly aged by twenty years or so, 
] 

! 
| 





to fulfil her lord and master’s bidding. 

She fulfils it with scrupulous exactitude; packs up an evening suit 
in his portmanteau—his dressing-case, white ties, all for which he 
| stipulated. Then, as a complimentary wife-like attention, adds a 
, morning suit, morning ties, linen enough to last him a week, if it 
should be his sovereign pleasure to stay away so long. ‘This done, 
| she rings for the girl again, bids her take down Mr. Theobald’s port- 
i manteau and give it tothe Duke of Malta’s groom, then walks to her 
| looking-glass, and while the sound of the wheels tell her that the dog- 
cart is driving away, stares with tearless eyes—eyes that feel as 
though they could never shed a tear again—at the colour of her face. 
What, in God’s name, ails her? She feels nothing of the violent 

anger that she has felt towards Theobald a dozen times during the 
past fortnight ; she feels no pain of any kind; only numb; numb, cold, 
| and just a little sick. She has been too long without food; that’s 
i what it is. Dinner, and a couple of glasses of sherry, and her colour 
: of course will come right again. And she will spend the evening in 
looking over her finery for the races. And to-morrow the Duke will 
eall—lucky, on the whole, perhaps, this getting acquainted with him 
just now. And on Monday she will put on her mauve silk dress, and 
her Brussels bonnet, and make the Duke walk with her, and display 
his devotion again before the eyes of the Lidlington world. Can one 
die because a husband has taste so vile that a rouged and faded face 
like Rose Golightly’s pleases him better than one’s own fresh charms ? 
(Nothing about Lady Rose’s French cook and excellent wines, and the 
loo and écarté after dinner. Curious, how even the youngest and 
fairest woman will always harp upon the personal influence of a rival, 
instead of viewing her fascinations from the matter-of-fact or masculine 
standpoint.) 
One cannot die; but on the other hand one cannot eat. Jane 
comes downstairs, holding the banister rather tight as she comes, 
; and finds the dinner theory a failure. She can drink the two glasses 
| of sherry, and fiuds herself better when she has drank them, but food 
offers a resistance to being swallowed the like of which she has only 
ones before experienced since she was born—the time when Theobald 
lay sick unto death in Frankfort, and when, during forty eight agonised 
hours, the German doctors bade her gravely prepare for the worst. 
However, appetite or no appetite, she will not break down out- 
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wardly, and goes with courage through the pretence of every course ; 
Blossy all the time singing and dancing, with the crushing unconscious 
cruelty of her age, around theroom. Blossy, indiscriminative between 
dukes and grooms, has had two triumphs this afternoon: the gift of his 
Grace’s dilapidated rosebud, and the admiration of his Grace’s groom, 
to whom, while Jane was packing the portmanteau, Bloss exhibited 
her pink boots on the doorstep. And now she is singing and dancing 
ballets to the inhabitants of her own world. . . to a couple of blue- 
bottles in the window, to the sparrows twittering on the branches 
outside, to the portraits of the Theobald family—who seem to be 
looking down with profounder contempt than usual upon both mother 
and child. Happy Blossy! Fated, I think, by temperament, the leaven 
of her father’s Rip Van Winkle nature that is in her, never to suffer 
any very poignant pain, mental or moral, while she lives! 

Jane feels in a sort of dual trance: she is herself, Jane Theobald, 
quietly sitting at table, with Esther, the housemaid, changing her plate, 
and Blossy dancing, and the ancestors glowering at her from their 
dingy frames as usual. And all the time she is some one totally 
distinct from herself: a woman, with hatred, with despair, gnawing at 
her heart, a woman who watches the real Jane Theobald with a kind 
of hard queer pity, knowing that the worst has not come for her— 
knowing, with a shudder for the fate she cannot avert, what that 
worst is likely to be ! 

As the sun goes down the sky grows overcast with leaden mists, 
and by-and-by a soft dull summer rain begins to fall. Fragrant 
garden-scents come up beneath its influence through the open windows ; 
the birds, though their roosting-time is past, give little low rejoicing 
chirrups among the trees that overhang Theobalds. To Jane all is 
black. Neither birds’ song nor scent of flowers reaches her heart. 
Dinner over, she goes upstairs with the child to her own room, takes 
out the materials that are to be confectioned into finery for the races, 
and begins to look over some fashion-books her sister sent her by this 
morning’s post from London. In five minutes’ time books and finery 
are tossed listlessly aside together in a heap upon the bed. The sight 
of new fashions generally kindles Jane’s artistic impulses at once, sets 
her nimble fingers ready for thread and needle. All her jaundiced 
eyes can see in them to-night are a set of idiots, with patches of pink, 
blue, or mauve, stuck on the top of impossible chignons over each 
simpering face—idiots with deformed waists, and one Chinese foot a- 
piece ridiculously pointed forth from beneath their flounced and fur- 
belowed robes. They make her sick, as the taste of food, as the sound 
of the slow-falling rain, have made her sick already. Blossy begins 
to sing the ‘ Ten little Nigger Boys, a melody Miss Theobald has 
lately acquired, and which she goes through with conscientious vigour 
from the first line to the last. Jane shrinks from the merry shouting 
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notes as though each were a blow, and rings for the nurse-girl to take 
the child to bed. Mamsey is tired, has a headache ; Hannah will tuck 
Blossy in and hear her say her prayers to-night. After this she goes 
downstairs ; walks restlessly up and down the gloomy drawing-room for 
awhile; then wanders into the adjoining breakfast-room, takes up her 
place beside the window, and stands there, long, blankly gazing out 
into the darkening silent garden. 

She is in the real, not the speech-making or “ high falutin’” tragedy 
mood now ; the dull, apathetic, tearless mood, when any excitement, any 
stimulus from without, and unconnected with our own immediate sur- 
roundings, comes as a deliverance (a mood which I have always thought 
must be the danger-point, or crime-engendering mood, beyond all others, 
of our poor frail natures). Anartist, at such a pass, may find safe relief 
in expression. If Jane were on the stage still, with what inimitable 
grace might not her jealous heart goad her into pirouetting to-night! 
In the dumb pent-in life of ordinary men and women there are no 
such legitimate safety-valves. She feels she must do something— 
speak to somebody; must act, move, get away from herself. The 
thought of sleep, or rather of watching, in this big lonely house, and 
listening to the rats at midnight—she has had plenty of experience of 
such watching during the last fortnight—is intolerable to her ; yet she 
must bear it all. And to-night it will be watching for the morning 
only ; not, as it has been before, for Theobald. No scene, either of 
anger or forgiveness, to look forward to; only the dawn of another 
day of separation—of another day that he will spend at Lady Rose 
Golightly’s side. 

Yet she must bear it all! 

“Must? And why must ?” cries out her heart, suddenly recovering 
from its lethargy. “ Why, with youth and beauty still to the fore, mope 
through such an existence as this cold and unloved and neglected one 
that she sees opening before her? Why not return to the stage, and, 
at least till she is thirty years old, live? No fear of coldness or 
neglect there. The public is not Lidlington society ; the public is not 
Francis Theobald. Ah, and would not any admiration, any notoriety, 
be better than such a life as Chalkshire is likely to offer her? Why, 
even the Duke of Malta .. .” 

A ring comes at the front-door bell just at this culminating-point 
in her meditations, and Jane’s heart beats violently—beats with a 
sensation which I scarce know whether to class as one of hope or of 
dread. “Sunday or any other day I shall be delighted to see you,” 
she had told the Duke at parting. Is he taking her at her word 
already? A man’s quick step sounds in the hall, approaches along 
the passage; the door leading from the drawing-room opens, and in 
the shadowy half-light she recognises, not the vacuous red face and 
corpulent dimensions of the Duke of Malta, but Rawdon Crosbie. 
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Cuarter XXXII. 
THE SECRET OF JANE’S LIFE. 


Tue servant follows with a lamp, and Rawdon sees Jane’s fair face 
advancing out of the gloom, unsmiling, but with a look of kindly 
surprise better than any set smile of welcome, to meet him. 

“ Bring in tea at once, Esther,” she cries. “Mr. Crosbie, you find 
me all in darkness. I’m alone; Theobald is dining out to-night, and 
I forgot how late it was. I hope, in common charity, you will stay 
and drink tea with me?” 

She shakes his hand warmly, but her own land is deathly chill; 
there is an evident flurry and want of ease in her manner, and Rawdon 
Crosbie looks at her narrowly. 

“Has anything very dreadful happened ?” he asks, as soon as the 
servant has left them alone ; “ has anything very dreadful happened, 
that you have gone back to calling me ‘ Mr. Crosbie’ ?” 

“Oh, thousands of things have happened,” Jane answers lightly. 
“Tve got news of all sorts to tell you. If you hadn't come, I meant 
to have written you one of my lovely epistles. The fortnight expired 
yesterday, you know, and I was just beginning to think you had 
forgotten about the races. Min is coming down on Wednesday for the 
day, and Captain Brabazon has invited us to lunch with them on the 
course. And Rawdon, my dear boy—don’t lose your breath—but his 
Grace the Duke of Malta is in Chalkshire, and he and I are tre- 
mendous friends already.” 

“The express leaves Lidlington at nine forty-five,” remarks Rawdon, 
“and it is about nine now. If I hurry I shall be in time for it. 
Good-night, Mrs. Theobald.” 

“Good-night, before you have said ‘How do youdo? Why, you 
don’t mean to say you are going to Woolwich to-night ?” 

“Tam going back by the mail at eleven,” says Rawdon; “at least, 
I intended to do so, I ran down, hoping to pay you a visit of an hour 
or so, Mrs. Theobald; but, under existing circumstances, I see I may 
as well be off at once. With the Duke of Malta for your friend, what 
room can there be left for me in . 

“My affections?” interrupts Jane, with a laugh. “Oh, you don’t 
know how elastic my affections have become—how warm and genial 
my heart is growing to every one! . .. And so you really took the 
trouble to come all this way to see me? Is this a good sign, or a bad 
ope, Rawdon? What have you been doing with yourself? How 
has the world been using you since that evening when I preached you 
the memorable sermon by gaslight in Maddox Street ?” 

She talks cheerfully, but with too many words—with too palpable 
an effort at naturalness to be thoroughly natural—Rawdon Crosbie 
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discerns. And how pale she has grown!—pale, and with what dark 
rings round her eyes! She looks older by any number of years than 
on the night when they danced the ‘Grande Duchesse’ waltzes, and 
walked back to the Bellevue together, her hand upon his arm, the 
June moonlight kissing her soft young happy face. 

“T hope you think me looking my best, Mr. Crosbie? I'm just in 
the humour for compliments this evening, so please tell me something 
flattering.” 

“ | think you looking desperately ill,” answers Rawdon, with concern, 
he neither dissembles, nor seeks to dissemble, in his voice. “This bleak 
Chalkshire air can surely not agree with you ?” 

“No; that’s just what it is,” says Jane, with a short laugh. ‘“ The 
bleak air of Chalkshire does not agree with me. I was thinking 
how I could best have a change from it at the very time when you 
came in.” 

“And Blossy, does she want change too? And” (suddenly recol- 
lecting the existence of the master of the house), “and Mr. Theobald?’ 

** Blossy is perfectly well, thanks,’ answers Jane; the servant at 
this minute brings in the tea-things, and she speaks with calmness 
and deliberation ; “and Mr. Theobald too, I told you, did I not, 
that he is dining at The Folly to-night ? Chalkshire is Mr. ‘Theobald’s 
native air, you see; it isnot mine. That makes all the difference. 
Have you been to any of the theatres since 1 saw you, Rawdon ? 
Have you seen Min in her new part ? All the papers speak highly of 
her except one, and we know well enough who the miserable wretch 
was who wrote that. Even poor good old Min is not without her 
enemies.” 

Then, without waiting for one of her questions to be answered, slic 
erosses the room abruptly, and seating herself at the table, begins to 
pour out the tea. 

Never in her life, perhaps, has Jane looked prettier than re does 
at this moment, despite her pallid cheeks and hollow eyes. If her 
beauty hitherto has had one definite fault, it has been in its overflow 
of health and freshness. A harsh critic might at any time have 
called it milkmaid beauty, without great exaggeration. Paler, thinner, 
graver, Jane has advanced from beauté de diable to loveliness—or 
xo Rawdon Crosbie thinks. 

He watches her, with the Jamplight bringing out the soft contowrs 
of her white dress and whiter throat and arms, and knows how much 
the madness which has overtaken and made shipwreck of his life has, 
after a fortnight’s separation, abated ; watches her, and thinks that to 
hold the place in her regard de Lansac holds—to be de Lansac 
himself, Frenchman, adventurer, no matter what the man may be— 


he would gladly lay down all that, six weeks ago, made life of value 
in his eyes, 
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“T was fool enouzh to quarrel with my dinner to-day,” cries Jane, 
in her usual unromantic style, “and Iam going to make up for it 
now. I hope you are bread-and-butter hungry. It seems our fate to 
eat odd kinds of meats together,’ she goes on, as Rawdon takes his 
place beside her at the tea-table. “ Do you remember our supper that 
first night at Spa, and how shocked you were at having to eat with 
your fingers? Ah! I have risen in the world since then. I can offer 
you a white-and-gold plate and a real silver tea-spoon now.” 

“And white-and-gold plates and real silver tea-spoons are such 
essential conditions of enjoyment,” says Rawdon Crosbie. 

“We spent a very jolly evening, I must say, though you were m 
such a queer temper. Do you remember how angry you were when 
I told you not to tread on your own toes, and to take de Lansac’s 
dancing for your model? Do you remember the girl in white-and- 
scarlet you so nearly fell in love with ?” 

“So very nearly,” answers Rawdon. “ What a blessed thing it 
might have been for me if I had asked her to dance, as I intended !” 

“Perhaps. I can never go into the might-have-beens of life. The 
facts as they are are enough for me—rather too much, just at present. 
If I hadn’t left the stage, I might have been a second Taglioni by this 
time.” 

“Heaven forbid!” says Rawdon, hastily. “I mean, how much 
better it is that you should be—what you are !” 

“You think so? Taglioni made heaps of money; and money, my 
dear child, money is everything. As the Duke of Malta says, what 
is there in this world that money can’t buy ?” 

“ And has it got to your thinking with the Duke of Malta’s thoughts 
already, Mrs. Theobald ?” 

“Of course. Where is the good of having noble acquaintance if 
you don’t try to raise yourself to their standard ?” 

“I must remember that sentiment of yours. The next time I talk 
to anyone with a titlke—Lady Rose Golightly, for instance—I must 
try to put it into practice.” 

No want of colour is in Jane’s cheeks now. At Lady Rose's name 
the blood rushes with painful vividness over her face and throat. 
“Lady Rose is—a very fitting sister for the Duke of Malta!” she 
remarks quietly, but with a curious quiver of the lip. “ What were 
we talking about? Oh, the white-and-scarlet girl you so nearly fell 
in love with at Spa. Let us keep as long as we can to pleasant 
subjects—to any subject that is not Chalkshire! J irst, though,” she 
puts out her hand and lays it kindly on young Lawdon’s wrist, “I 
want you to tell me a little about yourself. How are your affairs 
getting on, Rawdon? Badly, I’m afraid. as you have not cut me.” 

“On the contrary,” answers Rawdon promptly, “my affairs are 
getting on a hundred times better than I could have hoped, inasmuch 
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as you have not cut me! As I walked up in the rain from the 
station I was in fear and trembling, Mrs. Theobald. I hardly dared 
to ask whether you were at home, it seemed so unlikely that you would 
be good enough to receive me 3 

“ After my being blackballed by the Lidlington Croquet Club, do 
you mean? If you knew how lightly that weighed on me!—and it 
was all Blossy’s fault. Don’t you remember the dirt pies? I felt it 
just a little, perhaps, when your mamma's note first came. Oh, it 
was a very civil note, Rawdon. You needn’t fire up about nothing. 
I don’t think I should mind it much if I was set in a pillory and 
pelted now. But this is no answer to my question. How are your 
prospects looking? How is your engagement—how is everything at 
home getting on?” 

“My prospects,” says Rawdon “are that, barring accidents, and if 
the usual death-rate of our regiment prevails, I may become a captain 
by the time I am five-and-forty. My engagement is broken off, and 
no one at home has written to me during the last ten days.” 

“Cheerful! And our friend with the eyelids, Major Hervey, what 
of him ?” 

“Our friend, Major Hervey, is staying, I believe, at my father's. 
I ought not to include him in the ‘no one.’ Major Hervey writes me 
charming little notes of sympathy and admonition, which I find very 
useful indeed—as pipe-lights.” 

Jane looks at him searchingly. “ Rawdon, my friend,” she cries in 
her incisive way, ‘do you know that you are jealous of Major Her- 
vey? Don’t deny it; don’t be ashamed of it. You are jealous, and 
you have a right to be jealous. This stupid lovers’ quarrel between 
you and Miss Marsland would have been made up long ago, only for 
him. I saw them together for a minute, to-day, in Lidlington, and 
in that minute I jumped to my own conclusions. Major Hervey 
intends that Miss Marsland shall be his wife.” 

“T have not the slightest concern with Major Hervey’s intentions,’ 
says Rawdon, in a tone that he by no means succeeds in rendering in- 
different. ‘Miss Marsland is free as air to choose or accept whom 
she will. She has rejected me, and for me that is sufficient.” 

‘Miss Marslund rejected you? Yes; but did you tell her the 
truth ? Did you apologize humbly, as I advised you, for being seen 
in such bad company that night at Wilcocks’s ?” 

“TI told Miss Marsland the truth about the past, the present, and, 
as far as I was able to look forward, the fature ; and on the strength 
of that truth she rejected me.” 

“And you are contented that it should be so? You are happier in 
your mind now that you haye broken with everybody who cares for 
you in the world ?” 


“Tam singularly happy this evening, Mrs, Theobald. And I hope 
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I have not broken quite with everybody who cares for me in the 
world ?” 

“You are a fool!” says Jane, a little sadly. “It seems to me, 
sometimes, that every man and woman on the earth is a fool. What 
we can’t have we want: what we can have we don’t care for.” 

“Then our best wisdom is to apply to ourselves the French axiom,” 
remarks Rawdon ; “‘ Quand on n’a pas ce qwon aime, il faut aimer 
ce qwon a.” 

The words are not out of his mouth before Jane bursts into one of 
her wildest laughs. To talk sentiment, as Rawdon has already found 
to his cost, is, at all times, to tread on thinnest ice, with this least 
sentimental of God’s creatures. - 

“I think if I was dying it would make me laugh to hear you talk 
French! ‘Ce qu’ong aime! Ce qu’ong a!’ I wonder why all English- 
men have such a ridiculous accent ?” 

“For the same reason, probably, that they know nothing about 
flounces and bonnets, and tread on their own toes when they dance,” 
says Rawdon ; his old animus on the subject reviving on the instant. 

“Probably,” remarks Jane, coolly. “ Well, these things are their 
misfortune, not their fault. It is not given to every man to be——” 

“A Monsieur de Lansac, perhaps?” suggests Rawdon, as she 
hesitates. 

In a second her face grows grave. “ You are quite right there,” 
she replies. “It is given to few men, indeed, to be a Monsieur de 
Lansac. Oh, how good it is to hear his name—to think of him only, 
in this horrid place, among all this horrid Chalkshire respectability !” 

“Yes, that is a theme on which you are always warm !” Rawdon 
exclaims, bitterly. 

“Warm? I should think I was warm! If you only knew how 
and why I first got to care for de Lansac! I was very nearly telling 
you once, that evening when”—she turns her head a little aside— 
“when Blossy found my silver amulet in your pocket. You 
remember ?” 

“Yes, I remember,” says Rawdon, fixing his eyes coldly and sternly 
on her face. “The amulet I had had the folly to rob you of !—the 
treasure which, as M. de Lansac’s gift, was so inexpressibly precious 
to you!” 

** De Lansac’s gift! ‘Inexpressibly precious!’ What nonsense are 
you talking now?” cries Jane, looking up at him with her unabashed 
blue eyes. “Did I ever tell you the locket was de Lansac’s gift, 
pray ?” 

“T believed—certainly I believed, from the value you put upon it, 
that it must be so,” answers Rawdon Crosbie. 

“Then you believed wrong. See what comes of being overwise. 
Once, long ago, I lost that locket from my chain—it was in Paris— 
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and de Lansac was with us. Well, I never was so wretched about 
anything in my life, and when we got it again, by prying at least 
three times its worth, de Lansac had my initials cut on it for me. 
That is the whole story of my ‘inexpressibly precious treasure,’ Mr. 
Rawdon Crosbie.” 

“TI beg pardon, humbly, Mrs. Theobald. You must allow that it 
was not likely I should be able to evolve the story out of my own 
consciousness !” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘evolving. It isn’t likely, 
blinded with prejudice as you are, that you should guess any truth 
about such a man as de Lansac. You know what he is, of course ? 
Oh, I repeat,” cries Jane, “I repeat, how good it is to think of him, 
and of all the happy days we spent together, in this wretched place ! 
A foreign adventurer—yes,” giving weight to every syllable as though 
the Pippims were still her listeners, “a foreign adventurer, living 
ubout in Ems, Spa, Baden Baden—no particular principles ; no parti- 
cular country; no particular friends, relatives, or connections. An 
adventurer; for anything I know to the contrary—what would be 
styled, by people like you, a chevalier @industrie.” 

Rawdon is silent. He cannot forget that the possible chevalier 
Vindustrie was the intimate associate in Spa of Francis Theobald— 
Francis Theobald, who is dining with the Duke of Malta to night ; 
whom everyone in Chalkshire would call “friend,” were they not 
choked off by the legitimacy of the bonds that knit him to Jane and 
Blossy. 

“But I don’t care a rush for all that,” she goes on. “I don’t care 
a rush whether people are. reckoned virtuous or the reverse. If the 
wine suits my taste, I don’t look at the label on the bottle. De 
Lansac saved Theobald once from ruin—could a man of the nicest 
honour have done more? And I shall love him to my life’s end. You 
wouldn’t care to hear how it happened, I suppose ?” 

“T care to hear anything in which you are deeply concerned, Mrs. 
Theobald.” 

“ Well, I hadn't been married six months—we were spending the 
winter in Homburg—and one night, or rather one morning at day- 
break, Theobald came back home, and told me quietly that we were 
beggars. He had been at a dinner-party given by de Lansac at his 
lodgings, and after dinner they had played banco. I don’t know the 
game myself; I never learnt, and I never will learn, one card from 
another, but I believe there is something in it, isn’t there, that is 
called following your money? Theobald, it seems, had done this, and 
had followed it to such purpose as to lose every farthing we had in 
the world. I can’t tell you how much that was. I was a little fool, 
just past sixteen. I knew no more about money then than Blossy 


knows now. But all was gone, he told me; yes, to our last hundred- 
franc note.” 
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* And in M, de Lansac’s pocket, naturally ?” puts in Rawdon, as she 
pauses. 

“Tn de Lansac’s pocket, naturally. Theobald and he had got inti- 
mate during the winter. When we first knew him he lived in the 
same hotel where we lived; and after breakfast that morning—I can 
see it all, as if it happened yesterday—he came in to visit me. I was 
alone, and de Lansac put out his hand to me, English fashion, as I 
had taught him, and inquired in his usual friendly way for Monsieur 
Theobald. 

“T blush, to this day I blush, when I think of my answer,” goes on 
Jane. “ Could he have the vileness to pretend friendship for us still? 
I asked him. From the first hour we met him he had caused every- 
thing to go wrong with my life. He had robbed me of my husband, 
had lured Theobald night after night to the gambling-table, and now 
that we were ruined, through him, he had come here to exult and 
triumph over us in our misery ! 

“Poor de Lansac! He heard me out patiently, but with a face 
white as any stone. When I had done, spent all the boiling passion 
that was at my heart, and you know—no, I believe you don’t know 
yet—what I can be when my blood is up: ‘Madame, said he, m 
his quiet polished way, ‘I think you are unjust in saying that any 
influence of mine has been wanted to give M. Theobald the taste 
for play. As regards the money that nominally changed hands 
last night,’ he added, ‘why the whole thing was a jest, a pleasantry. 
Your husband, madame, had dined too well, played—like a child, a 
madman,—but by good fortune his 1.0.U.s found their way, all of 
them, into my pocket, and I have brought them back to him.’ 

“ And as he said this, he took some bits of scribbled paper from his 
memorandum-book, folded them neatly, tore them across, then flung 
the torn pieces into the fire. That is the story of how I came to love 
de Lansac.” 

Jane has moved from the tea-table in the course of her narrative, 
and stands now beside the wide-open window—stands there looking out 
with flushing cheeks, with moistened eyes, into the darkness. And, 
as she stands thus, Rawdon’s suspicions on the subject of de Lansac 
begin to waver. 

That she has told him the truth, in the main, he never doubts. 
Jane’s worst enemy would find it hard to suspect her of deliberate 
falseness. But is it the whole truth? Watching her fair flushed 
face, Rawdon Crosbie, with the self-torturing cleverness of jealousy, 
asks himself this question. Could de Lansac’s generosity have been 
so purely disinterested ? or did she hold his heart captive too (in this 
easy fashion she has of holding men’s hearts captive), half-unconscious, 
careless at least, that she was doing so, and receiving his chivalrous 
devotion to her husband’s interests as a matter of course ? 
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“‘Theobald took it all—as Theobald takes everything,” says Jane 
presently. ‘“ ‘Honour among thieves, my dear Jenny.’” Whenever 
Jane narrates she gets dramatic instinctively. You would think 
it was Theobald’s lazy, pleasant, half-sarcastic voice that speaks. 
“*Honour among thieves. It’s a proverb, the truth of which I have 
often doubted, my dear, but our friend’s example shows that there 
may be something in it after all. De Lansac considers, evidently, 
that we are bound, as vagabonds, by a common freemasonry, and 
gives us the benefit of the guild.’ So Theobald jested the obligation 
away at the time. Afterwards, when we got a little better off in the 
world again—Theobald has come into one or two windfalls, you know, 
but they've all managed to disappear the same way—he was able to 
be’ of use to de Lansac. If one wrote figures down upon a piece of 
paper we might be quits. But I think one can never cry quits really 
as regards an action like de Lansac’s,” says Jane. “More than that, 
I wouldn’t like to cry it. I should be very sorry to be rid of my debt, 
and all the gratitude and affection my debt has brought with it.” 

Her unashamed eyes, her steadfast voice, nay, the mere mention 
of that one word “ affection,’ make Rawdon waver more and more. 
And still he does not yet light upon the truth. It may sound cynical, 
paradoxical, to say that the very last person men ordinarily dream of 
being jealous of is—a husband. But in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred I believe it to be the truth. Throughout Rawdon’s relations 
with Jane—the first five minutes in the Spa ball-room over—Mr. 
Francis Theobald has, in truth, been a personage who has never 
troubled his thoughts at all. A clothes-wearing man, with a drawl, 
un eyeglass, a couple of inches of brain, and a general talent for 
keeping conveniently out of the way—this, if he had been obliged to 
clothe his ideas on the subject with words, would probably have been 
Rawdon Crosbie’s analysis of Jane’s husband. 

That such a nonentity, moral and social, could, after four years of 
marriage, fill a heart like Jane’s “fuller than it could hold” of pas- 
sionate love, is a contingency too wildly remote ever to have crossed 
young Rawdon’s imagination. 

“And so I hope,” Jane goes on, “I hope you will never make 
spiteful speeches again about de Lansac. If you had been in a fitting 
temper to listen I should have told you all this long ago ; yes, on that 
very evening when Bloss rescued my poor old silver amulet out of the 
hands of the Philistines -——” 

“The Philistines being i 

‘Mr. Rawdon Crosbie, yes, for you are a Philistine, Rawdon, heart 
and soul, and you will be one till you die, the better for you. If you had 
kept my locket, some day or other Mrs. Rawdon Crosbie would have 
found it. ‘Who gave you this thing, sir? But I énsis¢ upon knowing’ 
(and now it is Miss Marsland’s voice that speaks). ‘It belonged to 
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a woman once! Who was she? What was she? Where was she? 
‘My dear, I scarcely remember; when I was a lad I had so many of 
these trifles,’ et cetera. And Mrs. Rawdon presents it to one of her 
numerous children, to hang round the cat’s neck.” 

“Yes, that is all so likely. It is so perfectly certain that Mrs. 
Rawdon Crosbie will ever exist! In the meantime, Mrs. Theobald, 
though you have put the subject aside very dexterously, I think you 
have not told me the romance about the locket itself?” 

“Did I promise to tell it you? I certainly don’t remember doing 
so. However, as it seems you will have long-winded stories to-night, 
I suppose I may as well set your curiosity at rest. To begin with, 
then, there’s no romance at all. It wasonly .. . only the first pre- 
sent Theobald ever made me. I was walking along the Strand with 
him one evening before we were married, looking into the shops, and 
when we got to a jeweller’s window he asked me to choose whatever I 
liked there for myself. I wouldn’t have taken any expensive present 
from him; I can’t tell you why—perhaps because I’d seen so much of 
what expensive presents came to with other people. But this little 
locket was secondhand, and ticketed ‘seven shillings only,’ so I said 
it was just the sort of thing I wanted, and he went in and bought it 
for me.” 

Jane’s eyes are downcast now, her tongue falters, her breast heaves. 
And in this moment Rawdon Crosbie first discovers the secret, the 
anomaly of her life—she is in love with Theobald still! 


Cuapter XXXIII. 
MR. THEOBALD FOLLOWS UP HIS LUCK. 


Sucu, reader, is the real, true, unvarnished history of this memorable 
Saturday evening. Half an hour later young Rawdon, musing much 
on the fatuitous constancy and much on the painful want of discrimi- 
nation to be met with in woman’s nature, is on his road back to the 
station. Half an hour later Mrs. Theobald stands blankly looking 
out into the wet dark night again, not a thought but the miserable 
ever-present one of Theobald and of her own corroding jealousy in 
her heart. But such is not the way that history is written by the 
wise heads of Lidlington. The station-master’s niece is Mrs. Pippin’s 
housemaid, or the Theobalds’ cook is first-cousin to Mrs. Coventry 
Brown’s scullion—one need not be mathematically precise as to the 
channels through which parochial small-talk diffuses itself— 
—— “That small, small, imperceptible 


Small-talk, which cuts like powdered glass 
Ground in Tophana.” 


“ Rawdon Crosbie came down from London last night, expressly to 
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call on Mrs. Theobald—her husband away from home, and she re- 
ceived him! But, then, what can you expect ? Mrs. Pippin herself 
overheard her say, to the Duke of Malta of all men, that ‘ nothing 
was against her principles ; and, which made it additionally awkward, 
dear Lydia was obliged to hear it, too. Still, Lydia Pippin is no 
child; Lydia Pippin must be seven-and-twenty if she's a day.” 

“For my part I don’t know what society is coming to. A young 
woman like Mrs. Theobald to receive a bachelor’s visit at such an hour 
of the night, and her husband absent !” 

“ Mrs. Theobald is in the habit of having bachelor parties in her 
husband’s absence. All actresses, it is well known, have these free 
manners !” 

“Mrs. Theobald ”—the story, like a snowball, acquiring bulk and 
consistency as it rolls—“ Mrs. Theobald gave a large bachelor party 
last night, her husband absent; and, whatever his faults, poor crea- 
ture, one must feel for Francis Theobald. Rawdon Crosbie and a 
party of young men and actresses (of free manners) came down to it 
by the express. Sure of it? Ah, we have our information from only 
too good a souree. Mrs. Coventry Brown's Sarah . . .” and so forth. 

Coming out of church people talk over the latest Theobald scandal 
in whispers. It reaches the deaf old rector before the deaf old clerk 
has helped him off with his gown in the vestry. It reaches Mr. and Mrs. 
Crosbie. It reaches poor Emmy, who indeed has the news “ broken” 
to her, with the sort of feline tenderness you may see shown to a dis- 
abled mouse, by Adonis Hervey. It reaches every house in the neigh- 
bourhood, excepting perhaps The Folly—an atmosphere unfavourable 
to the milk-and-water gossip which forms strong meat to the unsophis- 
ticated palates of the Lidlington babes. 

Along the primrose paths of The Folly, everything glides at its 
usual smooth and tranquil downhill pace. An opportune acquisition 
to Lady Rose’s little household arrived last night, in the person 
of a certain well-known, somewhat too well-known, London celebrity 
—Colonel Desmond—an old and devoted friend of Miss Childers. 
“Poor Harry Desmond has got a wife somewhere about in the world, 
so people can’t say anything spiteful about him and me,” Loo will 
declare. “Delightful to enjoy one honest friendship without being 
suspected of base matrimonial motives ;” and sauntering slowly at 
Harry Desmond’s side among the roses and butterflies, or reclining in 
the shadiest of pagoda summer-houses, while Harry Desmond smokes 
and tells her the last news from town, right pleasantly does Loo im- 
prove the shining hours of this Sunday afternoon in Mr. Smylie’s 
absence. 

Lady Rose devotes herself exclusively to Theobald, and if she does 
not succeed in amusing him, keeps him at least from being more than 
negatively bored. Mr. Theobald is exceedingly sleepy to-day, if the 
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truth be told. He was up late last night, Colonel Desmond and the 
Duke both being very foud of a little play, and won largely, as you will 
often observe men to win at cards when they are letting the best 
stakes of life slip unheeded through their fingers. ‘The temperature 
of The Folly gardens is delicious ; the Duke's cigars are irreproachable ; 
Lady Rose possesses that excellent thing in woman, a low-pitched 
soothing voice, and what she says is not of a nature to call for any 
brain exertion whatever in the way of replies. Under these favour- 
able conditions Francis Theobald, veritable lotus-eater that he is, 
dreams through the hours from luncheon till dinner-time, unruffled 
in spirit, unvexed by any haunting thought of to-morrow, or of the 
domestic jars to-morrow is likely to bring with it. 

He has, by nature, the fatalest short mental vision with which 
mortal was ever endowed. It is not that he will not look; the man 
cannot luok beyond the present moment. He has drifted into this 
friendship, flirtation, intrigue—call it by what name you will—with 
Lady Rose, not caring for her; caring for Jane in iis heart, as he 
has always done; but won by the French cook and round games, and 
the absolute dullness of Theobalds, and the necessity (necessity, that 
has brought many worthier men than he to grief) of doing something 
with one’s evenings. And now, not knowing what he risks, not 
seeing whither he goes, behold him drifting farther and farther still. 

Jenny lost her temper, they both of them lost their tempers, about 
that ridiculous note yesterday ; the way Lady Rose received it, Theo- 
bald at her side, was angelic—no other words befit the occasion. 
Wise for him to keep out of the way until the storm blows over, as it 
must do, like all other storms. Poor Jenny! As it is Sunday, she 
will be sure to have Brabazon, or Dolly Standish, or some other young 
fellow from the Fort, to amuse her ; and then she will have her finery 
for the races to think of, and the races themselves, and the race-ball 
on Wednesday . . . but no; everything unpleasant will be forgotten 
long before Wednesday—or so Mr. Theobald thinks. 

At dinner, the Duke, who has been absent the best part of the 
afternoon, remarks, casually, that he was fortunate enough to find 
Mrs. Theobald at home when he called on her to-day, “and I am 
over head and ears in love with your daughter, Theobald,” adds his 
Grace pleasantly. ‘She has promised to marry me when she is 
eighteen, and her mamma consents. Do you ?” 

Mr. Theobald, thus addressed, puts up his glass and with the most 
perfect equanimity in the world looks across the table into the Duke 
of Malta's face: “I consent to whatever my wife tells me is best,” he 
remarks meekly. “In everything connected with domestic matters I 
look upon myself simply as non-existent.” 

Colonel Desmond, knowing pretty well the extent of his Grace's 
admiration for Mrs, Theobaid—for indeed the Duke of Malta is not 
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over reticent in such matiers—Colonel Desmond gives Theobald a 
curious kind of look and turns the converzation. Lady Rose and Loo 
Childers exchange glances. 

At night, the Duke is again a heavy loser. When Lady Rose pro- 
poses next day to Theobald that he shall remain at Beaudesert tiil 
the morning of Wednesday, the race-day, it almost appears to him in 
the light of a duty that he should follow up his luck and do so. But 
he must, of course, go over to Theobalds first, see his wife, and find 
out if her plans for the week will be disconcerted by his prolonged 
absence. 

“ Oh, that, of course,” cries Lady Rose, wincing in the spirit,- but 
with her softest smile and voice, “and if you can only persuade 
Mrs. Theobald to have no better engagement and to dine with us 
to-day, do.” 

So, in the afternoon, Lady Rose’s pony carriage is at Mr. Theo- 
bald’s disposal, and he drives over to Theobalds. Jane is not at 
home. 

“Missus have gone out for a walk, and Miss Blossy, too,” Esther, 
the housemaid, explains to her master, “and the Duke of Malta is 
with them, sir,’—in rather an awe-struck tone, this. “The Duke of 
Malta called soon after Miss Blossy’s dinner, and I heard missus say 
they might as well all walk over to Lidlington together.” 

Mr. Theobald receives the intelligence with perfect sweet temper, 
just a little relieved, perhaps, at being quit for the moment of domestic 
explanations. He inquires how Mrs. Theobald is, and Miss Blossy ? 
then saunters, whistling, his hands in his pockets, into the breakfast- 
room, and writes the following affectionate note, which he leaves, folded 
but unsealed, upon the table :— 


“ Dearest JENNY: 

“T am thinking of stopping at The Folly till Wednesday morn- 
ing. Explain why, when we meet. I shall come over in good time 
to drive with you and Min to the course. 

“Your most attached husband, 
“= 

“Tf there is anything to bring me back sooner be sure you let me 


know. How about persuading Min to stay for the race-ball in the 
evening ?” 


Having done which, Francis Theobald feels that he has discharged 
every domestic and social duty that can possibly be expected of him ; 
and with the lightened heart that ever waits on a conscience at ease 


with itself, goes back to Beaudesert and to Lady Rose Golightly for 
another couple of days. 





